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those that are still shaken and unsafe. In human society 
similar processes have been going on and still continue, 
but*we have come to the time and place when we should 
no longer expect or wish for moral earthquakes and social 
tempests. To invoke angry passions, violent action, and 
tumultuous disorder in society to-day is a sign of bar- 
barism. Industrial war, with all other kinds of warfare, 
must give place to peaceful arbitration and methods of 
conciliation. Even language which excites wrath must 
be put aside with the other weapons of carnal warfare. 
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Tur Washington Times, injits query ‘column,’makes a 
statement which begins very well, but {is not [quite 
accurate at the end: ‘‘Unitarianism is nothing {more 
nor less than the liberal wing of the great Congregational 
body which founded the first colonies in New England 
and gave the law to Church and State. The founda- 
tion of the faith is that there is but one God,—the doc- 
trine of those who deny the Trinity. Denying the Trin- 
ity naturally means that they do not recognize the divin- 
ity of Christ.’”” It would have been more accurate to say, 
the foundation of the faith is that God is one. Unita- 
rians recognize and accept the divinity of Jesus, but do 
not accept the statement that Christ is God. They 
make a distinction between deity and divinity. Assert- 
ing the unity of God, they deny nothing except what 
that statement necessarily excludes. 
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WE are teaching the doctrine of independence; but how 
about the weak, the helpless, those who stumble, whom 
misfortune overtakes,—shall we not lift them up and help 
them on their way? Most certainly. But the helpers 
must not be overlords, only comrades. Mountain climbers, 
each strong on his own feet, still tie themselves to- 
gether, so that a comrade will not fall if his foot slip. 
Mutual helpfulness, not a system of religion which cre- 
ates arrogant priests and spiritual overlords to rule 
the church, but a spiritual brotherhood. ‘The world is 
not a hospital. The majority of men are not sick. The 
teachings of religion and the arrangements of society 
ought not to concern themselves chiefly with those 
who are below the average of health and working capacity. 
Homes are vastly more numerous than hospitals, and 
clear-eyed, strong-handed men and women outnumber 
by far the invalids and weaklings. 
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Ir has always been considered wise and proper for 
some men to undertake -ministerial work in parishes, 
with the understanding that they will use their gifts 
outside of their own parishes in literary and public work. 
But the man or the woman who takes any parish that 
is large enough to support a minister and cannot find in 
his regular work and in the community that lies right 
about him at home enough to tax every energy of con- 
science, heart, and brain does not understand his high 
calling and does not know what it means to have the 
cure of souls. Where right relations are established 
between the minister and his people, the difficulty of 
finding subjects to preach about will not exist, and the 
worthy work that he will be called upon to do in the 
families of his church and neighborhood will call out 
every power of the most gifted spiritual genius. 
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SYLVESTER JUDD, the author of ‘‘Margaret,” a delight- 
ful novel of the last century, introduced among our 
churches: the practice of calling the congregation the 
church and receiving the children by birthright and, 
with appropriate culture and ceremonies, making them 
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aware of their privileges as children of the church. The 
principles advocated by him, and by other saints of that 
time, tended to the production and education of birth- 
right Smembers of. the church who were self-reliant, 
trained to the practice of self-control, made strong and 
confident by the cheerful practice of the virtues, and 
able because of their belief in the love of God and the 
worthiness of human nature to regard both life and 
death as incidents in the great processes of the spiritual 
world, and |therefore:to begaccepted without foreboding 
or fear. 
a 


FAR is one of the deadly diseases. Not long ago 
when a pestilence, like cholera or yellow fever, invaded 
a city, people began to die before they were exposed to 
infection, and it is well known to many physicians that at 
such times the pestilence weeds out those who are physi- 
cally weak and morally inert. But, now that the causes 
of these diseases have been made known and the anti- 
dote provided, fear begins to abate.. When a community 
is warned that ata quarantine station immigrants have’ 
been detained because they had been infected or exposed 
to infection by some one of these diseases, no panic 
follows. The mystery of the pestilence has been dis- 
pelled, and the public trusts the wisdom and skill of 
scientific men. Even the faint-hearted are saved from 
suffering which formerly would have made them sick 
with foreboding, and in many caused death with or 
without an attack of the threatened disease. 
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After being many years in America, Dr. Herford told 
his Unitarian brothers in England that the impression 
they made upon him was that every one of them looked 
and acted as if he expected to be kicked by somebody. 
We are sorry to see something similar to that in the at- 
titude of some of our weak-kneed ministers who dare 
not stand up in the face of the world. and assert the 
dignity and manifest the power of the institution which 
they represent. 


The General Public. 


The labor unions are said to represent two millions of 
workingmen. If we regard them as all married men 
(which they are not) and allow five persons to a family, 
they would represent ten millions of men, women, and 
children. This is an excessive estimate, but let it stand. 
There are manufacturers’ associations of which we have 
no census, but which manifestly by the conditions of 
business are limited to a much smaller class of men. ‘To 
allow them a representation of a million men, women, and 
children would also be an excessive estimate. There are 
nearly ninety millions of people in the United States, so 
that, taking our excessive estimate of the organized capi- 
talists and laborers, the general public consists of nearly 
seventy millions of people. Strike off from this estimate 
ten millions for those who represent class interests, or- 
ganizations, and general discontent with things as they 
are in their private relations to society, and we have left 
nearly sixty millions of American people who,may be 
described as the general public. 

One of the most remarkable things to be noted is that 
this vast general public makes less noise, is less known, 
is less regarded, is less feared than the small minority 
of the people described above. ‘This is to be accounted 
for on general principles which apply everywhere. Peo- 
ple who are quietly attending to their own business are 
never conspicuous and are little regarded either by the 
press or by the preachers. They are not romantic, 
they are not adventurers, they are not exciting, and they 
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do not furnish news. They have no time to talk about 
their fortunes, because their fortunes are better mended 
and improved by quiet attention to business. ‘‘Mind 
your own business,” is their motto, or, ‘‘You attend to 
your business, and I will attend to mine.’ This general 
public is divided politically between the North and the 
South. In the northern portion the great majority are 
Republicans; in the southern portion, Democrats. But, 
whether in the North or South, in one party or the other, 
they have surprised all prophets and calculators during 
the last season by voting quietly without regard to what 
are considered the burning questions of the day. ‘They 
voted with little regard ‘to socialism, woman’s suffrage, 
prohibition, the demands of labor, or the crimes of capital. 
Without conference with one another, and without pub- 
lishing their intentions in the newspapers,—and, indeed, 
without the knowledge of the leaders of thought in public 
life,—they; decided each for himself to settle the main 
issues of politics and then attend to these other questions 
as they arose, settling each case upon its own merits 
according to local conditions. 

Now this great general public, mute, unorganized, 
steadfast, and industrious, is the reservoir of the greater 
part of the moral force and executive energy of the re- 
public. Out of it come most of the reforms, the improve- 
ments, the blessings and advances of civilization. The 
great improvements that have been made in the condition 
of women, children, and workingmen have not come from 
the agitation of the smaller bodies, but out of the large 
benevolent heart of the general public. This public 
furnishes the majority of the legislators, the promoters 
of benevolence, those who build hospitals, who organize 
charity, who move legislators to make laws for the benefit 
of prisoners, insane people, paupers, women, and children. 
Without the help and the active instigation of members 
of the general public the reforms which have been 
successfully carried through during the last twenty- 
five years would not have been promoted. ‘The 
labor unions little know how much sympathy for the 
heavy tasks and the hard conditions of the lives of 
toiling men, women, and children throbs in. the heart 
of the general public. ; 

It is this majority of prosperous and patient citizens 
who are the victims of every injustice wrought by capital 
and every discord promoted by labor. The arguments 
for or against the tariff are generally based either upon 
the demands of capital or the needs of the laborer. 
Little account is taken of the general public which pays 
all the bills and supports both capital and labor. ‘The 
farmers last year produced nearly eight billions of dollars’ 
worth of products. This vast amount of wealth was pro- 
duced neither by labor unions nor by the capitalists, 
but it will furnish them during the coming year with 
their base of supplies and the sinews of war, if it be war, 
or of honest industry, if peace is declared and all classes 
labor for the common good. 

The general public is long suffering, patient, pitiful, 
and kind. But it is a mistake to suppose that it will long 
endure injustice, lawlessness, and neglect of the common 
good by any class of American citizens. It is the stead- 
fast purpose of the general public to see that right is 
done and wrongs are righted that has made prosecution 
and punishment of rich offenders against the law possible. 
Sudden death, suicide, and imprisonment have been the 
fate of many rich men during the last five years. In the 
prisons of the United States there are now many men once 
of high station who are suffering punishment for their 
wrong-doing because the conscience of the general public 
was aroused and the instinct of self-protection was given 
free play. They who say there is no law for rich men 
forget the long list of pitiful tragedies caused by 
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the faithful administration of the law at the demand 
of an aroused and indignant public sentiment. The 
General Public is the final judge and may be trusted 
to do right. 


Looking Ahead. 


We are already well atilt down the avenues of another 
year,—a brand-new year,—into which no power of religion 
or science has enabled us to look. Our broader visions 
of the world and of life do, however, give us increasing 
courage to go ahead into the unknown. We no longer 
estimate the years as they were counted by our Puritan 
fathers, as a probation period merely and a time for 
preparation for a future judgment. We are finding our 
judgment in every day and in every year. We think 
less and talk less of another life, but more of rounding 
out well the life that is. Immortality is still a philo- 
sophic question, it may become a scientific question, but 
it is discussed less in our churches, as having no more 
to do with religion than a noble life here and now. The 
question is not, Do you believe in a future existence? 
but, Have you a real faith in your present existence, in 
its worth and power and nobility? Do you weigh the 
years for their inherent values and do you recognize the 
presence of God in the world of to-day as truly as in 
those years that*are hidden in the far future? 

The glory of humanity is its inheritance of a long life- 
work in the past, quite as much as in its possibilities for 
future development; and it is this which begins to in- 
terest religious thought. How can we better the heredity 
of mankind? From this point of view each year has a 
greatly accentuated value. We wish to live better and . 
to live longer; and this we religiously believe we ought 
to do. We are indeed preparing for another world, but 
it is by an honorable use of what we have at present. 
The earth is the home of God, quite as much as any 
conceivable paradise or heaven, and it is here that we 
must learn to find him, if anywhere. To take good care 
of the body is to honor the eternal Creator. So it is 
that we find the chief problem of these later days is the 
eradication of disease and the prolongation of healthy 
organic power, both in ourselves and for society. We 
are beginning to feel that religion forbids diseased func- 
tioning of every kind, and that lives abbreviated by 
ignorance and injurious habits are sinful. 

It has become a public duty to see that God’s will is 
carried out in well-rounded and completed lives. ‘This 
also we understand to be a chief duty of the church. 
Jesus says with emphasis, I came that ye might have 
more life. Christianity, we are told, will end its career 
by putting under foot ‘‘that last enemy, Death.” We 
can understand better than we formerly could the spirit 
of the old Jewish faith, which looked for a large family 
and long life. It seems probable that this outlook will 
become more and more emphasized in our religious 
effort; that is, to make more beautiful and healthy homes, 
capable of developing wholesomeness through temper- 
ance. ‘The conviction is growing upon us that the con- 
ditions of lives, and their limitations, as generally ob- 
served, are not those that respond to the will that is 
Divine. We have a state religion growing up that 
includes such efforts as that to abolish the white plague, 
and to add to the care of children the sustenance of old 
age. In these directions legislation is moving, as in 
the Middle Ages governments co-operated with the 
Church in days of fasting and days of prayer, and in deeds 
of charity. 

The simpler life is exactly that life which is most full of 
living. It is not a retreat from activity, mor are all 
people capable of living the same sort of simple life. 
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The evil of the herded life is that it is pinched and narrow 
and mean, not only as concerns this life, but as concerns 
any possible future living. By the simpler life we mean 
shaking off the restraints of formalism and getting rid 
of the meagreness of conventionalism. It is not easy to 
come in contact with God in the barren routine of a life 
that nowhere touches nature. 

The future comes specially endowed with the obliga- 
tion to live healthily and completely, and to live as long 
as possible, as well as nobly as possible. ‘The present 
condition of the human race is a disgrace to reason and 
to religion. That it find compensation in any supernal 
patchment is inconceivable. There is no compensation 
for a mean life in the supposable joys of a future heaven. 
It is the most difficult of tasks to counteract bad heredity 
and bad living. Forgiving sin does not eradicate it from 
character. Forgiveness is only a condition of reform, and 
used otherwise is of no value to the broken man. ‘The 
awful fact is that ‘“‘there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one’’; and there be few whose lives anywhere approach 
the ideal. Can we not raise the human standard? This is 
the problem for the future. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Some Immediate Needs. 


I am confident that the liberality of the people who owe 
allegiance to the cause their Association represents will 
see to it that allits regular beneficent activities are amply 
provided for before the end of the fiscal year. The Bud- 
get calls for $89,000. There have thus far been received 
by the treasurer from churches and individuals some 
$39,000. Three months remain in the fiscal year, and I 
cannot believe that the churches will fail to send in con- 
tributions equal to or exceeding the amount needed to 
close the year without a deficit. It cannot be too often 
repeated that every dollar thus contributed goes at once 
into the field. Not a cent is used for office or adminis- 
trative expenses. These are cared for from the income 
of the unrestricted endowment. ‘The gifts of the noble 
dead free the gifts of the generous living for immediate 
application to the field work. 

Our missions are an integral part of our own church life. 
We cannot draw our support of them without peril to 
ourselves. We live upon the very help we give. Every 
one of our representatives is preaching to the churches 
that sent him as well as to the church he is trying to 
establish. The old parish in New England or New York 
has more faith in itself and in its gospel because that 
gospel is proved to have emancipating and purifying 
power in Dakota or Utah. We have encouraged our 
missionaries to go too far to bid them stop now. ‘The 
investment of money and human lives and heroic devo- 
tion is too large to be abandoned. 

Our representatives are not bankrupt in pluck or pa- 
tience. There is no fortitude stronger than that which 
sustains the pioneers of a pure Christianity in the face of 
the indifference or hostility which so often confronts 
them. There is no manlier service than theirs. I am 
sometimes warned that the life of the president of the 
Association is one of too unceasing labor, but it is self- 
indulgence itself compared with the hardships cheerfully 
borne by some of our representatives who are winning 
their way on the frontier or holding up the banner of 
righteousness and good will before the hosts of bigotry 
and evil. What are our pittances of money or our 
spasms of sympathy beside the lonely devotion of these 
men and their equally devoted wives? 

Is their loyalty to be as water spilt on the ground? 
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Is their work to be wasted because we fail to adequately 
support it? I am well assured that the ministers and 
people of our churches will promptly see to it that the 
regular work of their Association is amply sustained. 


_I know the spirit of our churches well enough to be con- 


fident that the needed aid will be forthcoming in due 
season. 

Assuming then that the contributions of the churches 
will provide for the obligations already incurred by the 
directors, I want to ask the ever considerate friends of 
this cause for additional individual gifts to meet certain 
special needs and opportunities that appeal very strongly 
to me. I summarize them as follows :— 

1. $4,000 to provide for the equipment and expenses 
of the wise, self-sacrificing, and dramatically successful 
work carried on by Mr. F. P. Malgeri and his associates 
among and for the Italians in Eastern Massachusetts. 
The plans for the development of this work, adapted to 
the needs of our Italian fellow-citizens and to the unique 
gifts of Mr. Malgeri, are the result of a conference of 
settlement workers and public-spirited men and women 
who have daily experience with the Italians in the North 
End of Boston. They have been formulated by Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield of the Civic Service House, adopted by 
the Advisory Council of our Department of Social and 
Public Service, and unanimously commended to the good 
will of our people. 

2. $3,000 for the Building Fund of the Northside 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburg, Pa. ‘The finely situated 
lot was bought two years ago. The plans for the church 
building call for an expenditure of some $13,000. The 
members of the society can raise about half of this sum. 
Their friends in the neighboring Unitarian churches will 
add their contributions, and the fellowship at large, 
through the Association will, it is hoped, provide $3,000 
to complete the enterprise. The constructive ardor of 
Mr. Clayton and the loyal devotion to his congregation 
deserve the heartiest appreciation and support. 

3. $2,000 to enable the Association to commission 
a field agent to represent our cause in West Virginia. 
The visits and lectures of Mr. Clayton in the chief cities 
of the State have discovered and developed groups of 
people interested in the modern interpretations of relig- 
ion and ready to co-operate in planting liberal churches 
at Charleston, the State capital; Morgantown, the seat 
of the State University; and at such fast-growing imdus- 
trial centres as Huntington, Clarksburg, and Parkers- 
burg. If a competent field agent can be supported for 
the next year, it may reasonably be expected that sufficient 
strength can be developed to enable several new socie- 
ties to. be organized. West Virginia is a new and a most 
interesting and promising field for our work. 

4. $2,400 wherewith to build Portable Church No. 2, 
for the immediate use of the new Society at Conneaut, 
Ohio. ‘The society can secure the land and is confident 
that, with the use of a portable church for a year or two, 
it can require strength sufficient to build its own perma- 
nent building and secure its own minister. Portable 
Church No. 1 has just been shipped for use at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

5. 1,000 to enable the Association to send two or 
more preachers, with a lay worker to act as an advance 
agent, into the fast-growing and substantial communi- 
ties of the South-west, particularly in Texas and Okla- 
homa. Such a prospecting journey might readily dis- 
cover opportunities of service of surpassing interest. 

6. $3,600 to acquire a well-chosen lot for the use of 
the society in Eureka, Cal. Mr. Cruzan, our field agent, 
has gathered there a considerable congregation. If the 
Association can buy the lot, there is good assurance that 
the society can, almost at once, erect a suitable church 
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and establish itself in permanent usefulness at this impor- 
tant centre of influence. 

7. $4,000 to enable the Department of Social and Pub- 
lic Service to carry out its admirable plans for the develop- 
ment of its work. The expense of the regular office and 
field work of the secretary is provided for, but further 
support is needed. (1) to establish courses of lectures 
at different centres upon subjects of social welfare; (2) to 
print and distribute booklets or tracts dealing with these 
vital and timely themes; (3) to establish a well-selected 
Loan Library of Social Ethics, Civic Reform, Charities and 
Corrections, for the use of ministers and social workers; 
(4) to carry out a thoroughly planned and far-reaching 
inquiry into housing conditions in this country. This 
is a work which can enlist the co-operation of all our 
churches, clubs, and Alliances, bring them into sympathy 
with many forms of social service, and be made the basis 
of local reforms, of wise philanthropy, and of city, State, 
and national legislation. 

These seven special and immediate opportunities rep- 
resent all parts of the country and a considerable diversity 
of service. They are selected from a host of worthy 
enterprises that might well be undertaken did the direc- 
tors feel justified in incurring additional financial obli- 
gations. Friends who may be disposed to advance this 
work may either make their gifts for the single specific 
object that most enlists their sympathy, or they may 
subscribe to the general fund and leave it to the discre- 
tion of the directors to apply their contributions judi- 
ciously and efficiently. 

Shall we not all unite to accomplish these beneficent 
results? Can we permit ourselves to get so preoccupied 
with the local interests and activities which are good in 
themselves, but, after all, insignificant compared with 
the vast good we might do by uniting our forces, concen- 
trating our efforts, calling out all our reserves, and making 
our gospel of righteousness and truth a fire by night, a 
cloud by day, to guide our fellow-countrymen into spirit- 
ual freedom, into brotherly good will, into peace and joy? 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics, 


THE importance of the wireless system of telegraphy 
as a contribution to civilization was demonstrated in 
splendid fashion last Saturday, when the steamship 
Florida of the Lloyd-Italian line struck the Republic of 
the White Star line, outward bound, and instantly dis- 
abled that vessel in a heavy fog twenty-six miles south 
of Nantucket lightship. It appeared, during the first 
moments of horror, that the disaster that has made the 
name of La Bourgoyne famous, would be repeated on 
- a doubled scale. Warning of the plight of the two 
steamers, however, was flashed broadcast by the Marconi 
operator on board the Republic, and in a few hours half 
a dozen vessels from various points along the coast were 
hurrying to aid the two ships. Among the first steam- 
ships to arrive at the place of the collision was the Baltic, 
a sister ship of the Republic. Upon this vessel were 
taken the passengers of the Republic, who had previ- 
ously been transferred to the Florida, together with the 
passengers of the latter liner, which herself had been 
seriously disabled by the impact. A new chapter in the 
history of the triumphs of science had been written when 
the 1,600 passengers from both liners were landed in 
New York on Monday, a few hours after the Republic 
had gone down near Nantucket, and while the Florida 
was" slowly making her way into port with a badly 
damaged bow. 
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THE Japanese question was made the issue of the day 
last week by President Roosevelt, who exerted strong 
pressure upon Gov. Gillette of California to prevent 
the enactment into law of anti-Japanese legislation which 
was pending before the legislature of California. In a 
letter to Mr. Gillette, which was made public on January 
20, the President pointed out the danger to the friendly 
relations between America and Japan that was presented 
by the projected legislation, and asked for the co-operation 
of the State executive in the administration’s effort to 
promote the new understanding between the countries. 
At the same time Gov. Gillette issued a statement, 
informing the country that no discriminatory legislation 
directed against Japanese subjects would become a law 
during the present legislature, thus pledging himself to 
veto any anti-Japanese bill that might be passed. The 
successful outcome of the President’s activities in this 
instance is regarded at Washington as an important step 
toward a complete understanding on the problem of 
Japanese immigration which the cabinets at Tokio and 
at Washington are endeavoring to promote. 
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THE attitude of the President and the Governor of 
California toward Japan created an excellent impression 
at Tokio. It is worth while recording that, whether 
because of the check upon anti-Japanese sentiment in 
California, or merely after it, the Japanese government 
last Monday announced to the diet that the relations of 
the empire with the foreign powers were such as to war- 
rant the proposed reduction of armaments which is made 
fairly obligatory upon Japan by the condition of that 
country’s finances and by the requirements of great proj- 
ects of industrial and commercial expansion upon which 
the efforts of the ruling class appear to be centred for 
the time being. This pacific view of the international 
situation was presented to the representatives of the 
Japanese people by Marquis. Katsura, the premier; by 
Count Jaturo Komura, the minister of foreign affairs; 
and by his colleague of the war portfolio, Viscount 
Teraushi. By its joint expression of sentiment, the ad- 
ministration gave a powerful impetus to the movement 
in Japan for material reductions in the cost of the main- 
tenance of the defensive and offensive arms of the country. 
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THE significance of the court of arbitration at The 
Hague will be enhanced in the near future by the sub- 
mission to it of various questions at issue between Great 
Britain and the United States affecting the fishing rights 
of American citizens in the waters of Newfoundland. 
This treatment of the controversy was agreed upon last 
Monday by Secretary Root and the British ambassador, 
representing the imperial, dominion, and provincial inter- 
ests. It is believed that the Senate will interpose no 
objections to the plan approved by the State Depart- 
ment and Mr. Bryce, and that the machinery of justice 
and equity between nations will be applied to terminate 
a long series of incidents which have not contributed to 
the friendly relations between the governments at Wash- 
ington and London. ‘The decision to bring the inter- 
mittent quarrel for final settlement at The Hague is 
regarded as an event of no small importance in a large 
international sense, inasmuch as it will add greatly to 
the prestige of the court of arbitration. Moreover, the 
example of the two contracting powers is expected to 
exert a definite influence upon other governments in- 
volved in similar disagreements. 


md 


DEsPITE the recently announced agreement between 
Turkey and Austria-Hungary, whereby the¥principle of 
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the payment of an indemnity for the acquisition of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and the amount thereof were 
conceded by the latter power, it does not appear that 
the situation in the Balkans has issued entirely out of 
its dangerous phase. As between Austria and Turkey 
there are important matters of detail yet to be settled, 
and the Young Turk party has shown a disposition to 
regard some of the details as basic questions. It has 
been affirmed, for example, by the men who are the 
real rulers of the Ottoman Empire, that the indemnity 
must be paid promptly and unconditionally, and that 
this payment must precede all negotiations as to what 
Turkey shall or shall not concede to her Western neigh- 
bor beyond the mere recognition of the accomplished 
facts in the provinces which were annexed by the cabinet 
at Vienna last October. The Young Turks, contrary to 
Austrian expectations, appear to be unwilling to base a 
resumption of friendly relations and a termination of the 
boycott upon Austrian goods, upon the mere acceptance 
at Vienna of their minimum demand for the payment of 
an indemnity. 
& 


MOREOVER, the controversy with Austria is not the 
only disturbing problem that obtrudes itself upon Otto- 
man affairs. Recent developments in the situation be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria are causing some anxiety in 
the European chancelleries. In this phase of the Near 
Eastern question it is the amount of the indemnity to 
be paid by Sofia to Constantinople that is causing com- 
plications. The Bulgarian government, since the inter- 
ruption of the negotiations with Kiamil Pasha last 
December, has materially modified its views as to the 
right of the Ottomans to demand a payment of money 
for the independence of Bulgaria. It is held at Sofia 
that the late principality has won its right to the recog- 
nition of its international status by educational, indus- 
trial, and military achievements. The Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment, accordingly, is extremely unwilling to pay to 
Turkey any moneys except 80,000,000 francs, the Bul- 
garian valuation of that part of the Oriental Railway 
which runs through Bulgarian territory and which Tsar 
Ferdinand seized when he declared the principality an 
independent kingdom. 


Brevities. 


When Dr. C. A. Bartol was asked if Christianity was 
not a failure, he said, ‘‘No, it has never yet been tried.” 


It was Major Jack Downing who said forty years ago, 
“T am in favor of the prohibition law, but agin its en- 
forcement.”’ 


We are all Socialists if Socialism has anything to do 
with good will toward our neighbor and an attempt to 
give every man a square deal. 


Any sermon, any editorial, article, or oration that leaves 
the impression that the world is a little worse than we 
had thought it to be, tends to dishearten those who might 
make the world better. 


To make money? Certainly, in all honorable ways; 
but while making money, and afterwards, the question 
is how to make the world more beautiful, all the living 
creatures in it happier, and the men and women in it 
wiser and better without end. 


Men and women do not always want what they think 
they want. They are uneasy and not skilful enough to 
detect the cause. Often the wise physician or the dis- 
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creet minister can put his finger on the sore spot in body 
or mind unsuspected by the patient. 


We once asked the mayor in a New England city why 
the laws against illegal liquor selling were not enforced. 
He said to his clerk, ‘‘Bring me the jury list.” Running 
his finger down the column, he said: “That man’s a saloon 
keeper. That man owns a saloon. That one is a bar- 
tender,” andsoon. Then he said, ‘‘How are you going 
to get a jury made of such material to convict?” The 
question arises, ‘‘Who made the jury list?” 


We were unable recently to answer the question of a 

Methodist contemporary concerning the hymn, 

“The Unitarian fiend expel 

And chase his doctrine back to hell.’”’ 
We now have the definite statement that comes from a 
Methodist hymn-book*published in London by the Wes- 
leyan Conference and used in Canada until forty years 
ago. In that collection it is number 443. The collec- 
tion in its original form was made by John Wesley. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Honesty and Business Success. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster :-— 


An editorial paragraph in your issue of January 14 
preaches the business value of a reputation for honesty. 
It reminded me’of a conversation I had some time ago 
with a member of the firm of one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in Boston. We were speaking of the quali- 
fications of young men for employment in such establish- 
ments. He mentioned two or three, and then remarked: 
‘‘Whatever talents a young man may have, he cannot 
render.us desirable service without unfailing politeness 
and invincible honesty. A brusque or discourteous sales- 
man will of course alienate customers, and one who will 
sell a poor article for a good one imperils the good repu- 
tation without which we cannot prosper. It may be 
true that now and then one cheats his way into prosperity, 
but the great majority of our successful business men are 
gentlemen of integrity.” Thus your doctrine has very 
high ratification. A. W. JACKSON. 

MELROSE, MAss, 


Briber and Bribee. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register -— 


Not more than a hundred years ago there lived in a 
city not more than 15,o00 miles away from New York, 
but not the city of Boston,—oh, no, that city of more or 
less culture,—an alleged bold, bad, wicked, grafting poli- 
ticlan, who candidated for the mayoralty. The good 
folks, and especially those who forgot to vote, opposed 
his election, and talk against him ran in that circular 
stream which somehow seems to circulate within itself. 

This man of alleged evil-doing owned or controlled 
a paper with a circulation not quite large enough to make 
it one of the great advertising mediums of the locality, 
but it was filled with advertising. The goody-goody 
people—the talkers and the shirkers—said that the paper 
was a blackmailing sheet or a receptacle for the deposit 
of bribe money. It either was or it was not; but any 
way it was filled with announcements of big corpora- 
tions and other concerns, officered by church folks, so- 
ciety folks, and other people of conventional goodness. 
If the paper was not a good advertising medium, why 
did these good advertisers advertise in it? If it was a 
blackmailing sheet, and used as a catch-all for bribery, 
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why were not the announcements limited to the concerns 
which did not stand high in the community? Now these 
good people—these non-voting citizens who descry 
bribery and graft—did not seem to have anything to 
say against the alleged good people who advertised in 
the alleged bad paper. 

I am not much of a mathematician, but somehow 
the arithmetic of sense permits me to figure out that, 
if this paper was a bribery sheet, the advertisers in it 
were bribery-makers and bribe-givers, and that they 
were a great deal worse. than the fellow who took the 
money. Sometimes the bribe-taker needs what he 
gets or tries to get. This is not a good reason, but may 
be an excuse. The great business house or corporation 
which pays the bribe is a much more dangerous menace 
to society than the fellow who takes the bribe. I do 
not believe in bribe-asking or bribe-taking, but it seems 
to me that we should not condemn the bribe-taker and 
commend or condone the bribe-giver. 

NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, Jr. 


From an Octogenarian. 


To the Editor of the Register :-— 


I was painfully surprised to see that two feminine 
correspondents of the Register are united in the convic- 
tion that the afflictions of life grow heavier as time passes 
over them, while our joys grow dull and fade away; for 
from long experience and observation I hold the exact 
reverse to be the blessed fact. I have long been accus- 
tomed to comfort the afflicted by reminding them that 
“by the kind appointment of Providence,” or “‘by an 
admirable law of the human mind” (varying the lan- 
guage to suit the person), our heaviest griefs are solaced 
by time, and what at first stunned and crushed us become 
endurable and almost painless under its influence. 
Poor consolation enough. But I have never heard a 
word of dissent from any one. Much, no doubt, depends 
on temperament and habit. Human nature is so 
complex that all general laws have exceptions. Per- 
haps, to quote your correspondent, ‘“The mind clings to 
the remembrance of past sorrows with a miser’s grasp”’; 
yet, like the miser, that is exceptional. The wounds of 
the spirit heal. ‘The grief is still sharp, but the bitter- 
ness is gone. On the other hand, the great joys of life 
do not fade: they grow brighter with advancing years, 
filling one’s old age with light. May I venture an il- 
lustration? The coming of a first-born son was a pure 
delight. His daily growth; his pretty ways, his opening 
affection and intelligence, his smiles, his love for wild 
flowers, all made a blessing which they who have known 
it cannot describe and they who have not cannot appre- 
ciate. But, when three years old, the little fellow died. 
It touched our souls; it broke our hearts; we walked as 
in a dream; we knew for the first time what the Psalmist 
meant by his ‘‘tears in the night season.” Yet slowly 
equanimity returned. The grief was sad, but sweet and 
even proud, and the terrible loss a permanent benedic- 
tion. While, on the other hand, the joy of the brief 


» years of the child’s life has grown brighter as every spring 


has brought round the flowers, though it is half a cen- 
tury since, and his grave is no place for tears. 

I would urge your afflicted correspondents to so accept 
their trials as calls to a higher life, and their joys as a 
claim for lasting gratitude, that their path may be one 
of increasing peace, and before they have reached half 


_ the years that I have lived they may enjoy the happy 


faith before which the clouds vanish and the light in- 
creaseth unto the perfect day. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. RR: GAs 
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, For the Christian Register. 
Lost Emotions. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


If all the deep sensations men have known 
Of kindness, pity, !ove, and helpfulness, 
Were broadcast now above a sad earth sown, 
How would they serve to lighten its distress! 


Pure as the pearly light of prescient morn 
In hearts full warm with human fellowship 

Uncounted rare emotions have been born 
That never faltered from a trembling lip. 


The thoughts they had, the gentle feelings fine, 
The wishes for success, all unexpressed,— 
These were the flaming spark of the divine, 
And would, if told, unnumbered lives have blest! 


And yet how fair the world is on to-day, 

As if some secret force made it sublime,— 
Not long the age of reason can delay, 

While sacrifice for others grows a time. 


Can it be true that in the realm of mind 
Good thoughts and kindly feelings never die, 
‘That in man’s upward-striving, undefined, 
The golden centuries close round us lie? 


The Mouse in Church History. 


BY REV. CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


When my mother was a very little girl, her father, 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, was pastor of the old church 
in Litchfield, Conn. 

The good doctor preached a series of sermons on the 
divine decrees on successive Sunday afternoons, in which 
he brought out all the big guns and blazed away at 
Papists, Jews, Armenians, Unitarians, and ungodly 
heathen of every variety. These sermons, which went 
into the most secret counsels of the Most High in the 
management of the universe, were packed in a little 
green trunk. Into this trunk some wanton mice found 
their way and ate the very heart out of the divine de- 
crees, to Dr. Beecher’s consternation and horror; for how 
could the Lord govern the world without them? It is 
astonishing that things have gone on as well as they have. 

My mother always thought that the mice did this by 
way of reprisals for having been scared half out of their 
wits while the sermons were being preached. The facts 
are as follows :— 

Right in front of the pulpit was a bench on which the 
people sat and ate their luncheons at the noon hour 
between the two preaching services. Consequently on the 
floor all about this bench were scattered tempting crumbs 
of bread and cheese to lure the little mice out of their 
holes under the pulpit in which Dr. Beecher was fixing 
the divine decrees. Soon after the sermon began, a pair 
of bright little eyes would shine like diamonds at each 
hole, and a very apprehensive little nose would sniff the 
air for danger. If the doctor was moderate in his lan- 
guage and the course of the divine decrees flowed quietly 
and peacefully on, the owner of the nose and the little 
bright eyes would venture timidly out and begin to eat the 
crumbs. ‘Then in terrible tones from above Dr. Beecher 
would shout ‘‘foreordination!’’ and the mice would all 
run for their lives. 

When things had quieted down, the mice would come 
out once more and begin to eat. Suddenly the awful 
word ‘‘reprobation’”’ would come thundering down from 
above, and the mice would all run for cover. There was 
one word that scared ’em so they would not venture out 
after hearing it. This was the word ‘‘damnation!’ The 
old doctor, with three pairs of spectacles on top of his 
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head and one on his nose, would tip up on his toes and 
back on his heels, and roar out ‘‘whose damnation is 
sure!’ When the mice heard this, they dropped every- 
thing and fled into the remotest penetralia under the old 
pulpit, where they remained quaking with horror till the 
sermon was finished. 

If it be not presumptuous and profane to venture a 
speculation on so high and holy a theme, we would timidly 
urge the suggestion, what would have happened in the 
Garden of Eden had Satan assumed the form of a mouse 
instead of a serpent? Would not Eve in that case have 
run shrieking from the garden, deaf to the oily words of the 
wily seducer? Yea! Verily Satan is very wise! Oh 
that he were as virtuous as wise! Satan knew full well 
that a woman, brave and composed in the presence of a 
huge serpent, will flee from a mouse. 

The godly and learned John Winthrop, in his ‘‘History 
of New England,”’ vol. i., page 97, doth give the following 
narration of a mighty conflict between a valiant mouse, 
and a wily serpent — 

““At Watertown there was, in view of divers witnesses, 
a great combat between a mouse and a snake; and after 
a long fight the mouse prevailed and killed the snake. 
The pastor of Boston, Rev. Mr. Wilson, hearing of it, gave 
this interpretation: that the snake was the devil, the 
mouse was a poor contemptible people, which God had 
brought hither which should overcome Satan here and 
dispossess him of his kingdom.” 

The only marvel in this story is why Satan, when he 
saw that he was getting the worst of it, did not change 
himself into a big cat and swallow the mouse. But we 
must not raise vain questions of the understanding after 
the manner of the Sadducee, Socinian, and Unitarian. 

It is a sufficient comment that the history of New 
England was a bitter disappointment to Satan. 

On page 24 of vol. ii, Winthrop’s ‘‘History of New 
England,” we are told of a very godly and discriminating 
Puritan mouse who ate up a prayer book under the follow- 
ing circumstances: ‘‘About this time there fell out a thing 
worthy of observation. Mr. Winthrop, the younger, one 
of the magistrates, having many books in a chamber 
where there was corn of divers sorts, had among them one 
wherein the Greek Testament, the psalms and the common 
prayer were bound together. He found the common 
prayer eaten with mice every leaf of it, and not any of the 
two other touched, nor any other of his books, though 
there were above a thousand.” 

The learned and judicious Mr. Savage has the following 
illuminating and fructifying note on this important 
event in the history of New England: ‘‘Such an anecdote 
looks too much like superstitious belief in the relator. 
It is apparently introduced as a pointing from heaven 
against the service of the Episcopal Church, but is sus- 
ceptible of a harmless explanation: the mice, not liking 
psalmody, and not understanding Greek, took their food 
from another part of the volume.’”’ Alas! Mr. Savage 
must have been a Unitarian, and fallen away from the 
faith of the fathers of New England, for he adds, ‘‘Our 
age will believe that the book, which alone was injured 
among a thousand, was fortuitously attacked by these 
humble mischief-makers.”’ 

We may well imagine that the solemn magistrate, Mr. 
Winthrop the younger, did often have profitable converse 
with'this zealous and godly mouse, who probably sat at 
the door of his habitation and sang to himself,— 

‘Should all the forms that men devise 
Assault my faith with murderous art, 


V’ll call them vanity and lies, 
And bind the Bible to my heart.” 


Marvellously did the Lord reveal himself to Winthrop 
and the fathers of New England. As we read in vol. ii., 
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page 311, of Winthrop’s ‘‘History of New England”: 
‘‘At Ipswich there was a calf brought forth with one head 
and three mouths, three noses and six ears. What these 
prodigies portent the Lord only knows, which in his due 
time he will manifest.” 

It is not wandering far from our general subject to 
suggest that in this godless age, such a calf would be 
immediately removed to some dime museum. But in 
Winthrop’s time even the mice were hopefully pious and 
preferred prayer books to Greek Testaments or corn. 

The mouse played a most important part in the history 
of the church doctrine of transubstantiation, or the 
literal change of the bread and wine used in the communion 
service into the body and blood of Christ. The enemies 
of the doctrine most wickedly and most profanely sug- 
gested that, if the bread and wine became the real body 
and blood of Christ, and thus divine, then, if perchance a 
mouse should gain access to the sacred emblems and par- 
take therefrom, the mouse would become a part of deity. 
To this the defenders of the doctrine weakly urged that 
such an event would be impossible, for as soon as the 
mouse touched the sacred wafer it would immediately 
change back to its original constituent parts of bread and 
wine. ‘Then the opposers of the doctrine did most mali- 
ciously and wickedly urge that the mouse in that case 
would be as potent a worker of miracles as the priest, the 
latter changing the bread and wine into the very body of 
God, and the mouse changing it back again. The doc- 
trine was finally settled on the basis that in case the mouse 
did partake, even his profane touch would make no 
change in the sacred wafer. 

There is, however, no case on record of a mouse having 
partaken. Let us devoutly hope that no mouse will ever 
succeed in doing so. If any mouse secretly cherishes 
such intention, we desire herewith to remind him in the 
words of Robert Burns,— 

“The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley, 


An’ lea’e us naught but grief an’ pain, 
For promised joy.” 


BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 


Poe and the Poets of his Time. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


In our more cherished American poets we must ac- 
knowledge individual limitations, but we can affirm of 
them a common worth. Of Holmes it may be said that 
he oftener pleases then electrifies; of Longfellow, that 
he is endowed with talent rather than with genius; of 
Bryant, that his range is narrow; of Lowell, that he is 
not scrupulous in finish; of Emerson, that he is often 
unmusical; of Whittier, that he preaches overmuch. 
Of all, however, it may be affirmed, with strong emphasis 
on the word, that they were men. One and all they are 
distinguished for sanity and moral poise. No morbid- 
ness, no misanthropy dwelt within them. If not always 
at Pisgah summits, their walk was never by the Acheron. 
As a consequence they transfused the good health of their 
spirits into their song, and gave us a poetry as wholesome 
as sunshine and fresh air. 

The one hundreth anniversary of the birth of Edgar 
Allan Poe brings him before us, and with him come these 
his contemporary bards. In poetic gifts he is their peer, 
if, indeed, he is not peerless among them. In capacity 
for productive toil probably none of them surpassed him. 
In personal graces he was at no disadvantage as compared 
with them. Further than this, comparison is lost in con- 
trast. As their lives were ever under normal restraint, 
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he was a creature of impulse, which drove him into for- 
bidden and thorny paths. Though born to poverty, he 
had abilities by which, steadily applied, he might have 
lifted himself out of it; yet through his headiness he let 
opportunity after opportunity slip away from him, and 
so experienced through life a cramping need and came to 
a biting want at last. A waif upon the world, he was 
given home by a benevolent man and earned repudiation 
from him by his erratic behavior. He was expelled from 
college, expelled from the West Point Military Academy, 
and in neither case treated with exaggerated severity. 
In earlier years he was a reckless gambler, at times 
through life he drank excessively; to some extent he 
indulged in opium; he died of delirium tremens at last. 
This is an unpleasant summary, but fair biography re- 
cords it all. If any one wants to plead for him the 
sensitiveness of his temperament and the hardness of 
his lot, he may do so, and he will find himself in com- 
pany with noble spirits who have done so already. 
No extenuation, however, can obliterate the facts or 
greatly soften their natural significance. His insights 
were acute, but his literary judgments were often bitterly 
severe. He was not free from jealousy; he was the victim 
of morbidness; his imagination habitually dwelt on the 
night-side- of things; there have not been those whose 
charity has inclined them to judge him in some degree 
insane. It is pleasant to add that to his wife he was ever 
faithful in his love, that he wore a grace that ever won 
him friends, among whom was N. P. Willis, a considerable 
figure in his day, and a gifted woman who, but for his 
dubious habits, would have married him, and who later 
cared for his fame with a devotion that was ideal. 

We come to his verse. First of all it is poetry, and in 
saying this we say much. From the verse of very few 
indeed could we wash out so little prose. Of course we 
judge him by his best,—his later work, not his juvenilia, 
—and of this the volume is slight; but, like Blanco White’s 
one sonnet, it is enough for fame. By high endowment 
he was a singer, and the spell that draws us again and 
again to his page is the enchantment of song. But, while 
thus satisfying the demands of art, does he satisfy the 
needs of man? Making our own Emerson’s rule of criti- 
cism,—‘‘The great poets are judged by the frame of mind 
they induce,’—what must be our verdict upon him? 
Allow that he fascinates, does he inspire? Our answer 
to this question must be no. ‘The verse of Poe is singu- 
larly destitute of those qualities from which struggling 
mortals draw help for their deeper need and higher en- 
deavor. His page, as we linger over it, imparts :— 


“No- thrill 
To fire the heart and brain, 
No stronger purpose nerves the will 
No hope renews its youth again.” 


The good health of the ‘‘Forest Hymn,”’ the high faith 
of the ‘‘Grave by the Lake,”’ the inspirations of the ‘‘Cham- 
bered Nautilus’”’ and the ‘‘Problem,”’ the winning appeal 
of the ‘‘Vision of Sir Launfal’’ have no equivalent in Poe. 
The English language does not flow at best in the classical 
hexameter, and for Longfellow’s use of it Poe fiercely 
assailed him; yet, were we brought to the choice, with eye 
to the best for man, we should hold fast to ‘‘Evangeline”’ 
and fling away the ‘‘Raven.”’ While fine singing is very 
fine, it makes vast practical difference what the song 
intones. The ‘‘Raven,” with all its witchery, is, as a not 
unsympathetic biographer has described it, ‘‘The Io 
Triumphe of despair.” Multitudes with clear eye to its 
genius, if proffered equipment to write its like, would 
decline it; for, with all its wonder of art, it intones a 
darkness which a healthy mind could not willingly dwell 
in, would not willingly impart. And such, save in one 
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or two instances, is a characteristic of his verse. ‘The 
expression of a sound mind seeking after the ideal” 
it is not. The morbid and erratic spirit we find in him 
disqualified him for healthy utterance. Therefore, en- 
dowed as perhaps none of his contemporaries were, he 
is reckoned apart from them. As a member of their 
noble company we never think of him, and the Hall of 
Fame is unable to receive him. And he adds one more 
to the long list of witnesses to the truth that the pen, 
like the sword of Sir Galahad, can be counted upon for 
noblest service only when the spirit is healthy and the 
heart is pure. 
MELROSE, Mass. 


A Salisbury Sunday. 


BY MARY FIFIELD KING. 


It was decided at the London breakfast table, as we 
deftly cracked our eggs and took marmalade #o our toast, 
that we should spend our last precious Sunday in Salis- 
bury rather than in London, though not without oppo- 
sition from our hostess. 

“But you know every inch of the cathedral,” she said, 
‘‘and there’s nothing else in Salisbury. Surely you 
can’t wish to see that awful old Stonehenge again! Fancy 
doing those things twice! Are you calling on any one 
there?’ 

“Yes,” we replied meekly, ‘“‘we think we’ll spend part 
of the day with Rev. George Herbert, and just look in’ 
on our friend William de Longspée at the cathedral, and 
have tea at Wilton House if they invite us. Why not 
come, too?”’ : 

‘“George Herbert and William who?’ she queried. ‘‘I 
don’t know them. You Americans are so extraordinary !”’ 

‘““‘They’ve both been dead some time,” we apologized, 
swallowing a good deal of toast. ‘‘George, you know, 
TyrO te ua 

‘‘Ah, of course, Herbert the writer—wrote oh, yes! 
I see, you’ve another literary pilgrimage in mind, and I 
dare say you'll hunt up a lot of nice people and enjoy all 
sorts of attentions just because you’re Americans. We 
never see half the things you do.” And it turned out 
quite as she predicted on that Salisbury Sunday. 

The swift evening express from Waterloo brought us 
into Salisbury just in time to let us see the wonderful 
pointing finger of the cathedral spire tipped with sunset 
glory while the town below was in twilight. There was a 
catch in our breath as we rounded the fatal curve at the 
station where only two years before so many of our fellow- 
passengers from America lost their lives in one of Eng- 
land’s greatest railway accidents. A handsome brass 
has lately been placed in the cathedral to their memory. 
The comfortable old hotel on the river bank had a welcome 
for us, and it seemed but an hour or two before the Sunday 
morning chimes were ringing in our ears. 

We were familiar enough with the cathedral to say 
‘Good morning”’ and call it ‘‘a dear old beauty” to its 
face. How clean and fresh its cream-colored stone, with 
scarce a touch from Father Time! ‘There was the lovely 
green close with its feathery elms and the rooks’ nests, 
and across the little streamlet the row of beautiful old 
houses, the King’s Wardrobe, and the ivy-colored 
Deanery; and here was the dean himself, a fine, majestic 
old figure in black, white, and scarlet, crossing the velvet 
turf to the cloister door. A heroic old Christian fighter 
he, with the troops in South Africa, and again working 
with the rescuers at the Salisbury accident. We did 
not know how nearly his life sands had run out as we 
returned his courteous bow. 
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Within was our ‘‘own’”’ verger, always so kind to Ameri- 
cans, who had more than once given us surreptitious 
peeks at unpeekable things. His silver-tipped rod was 
pointing and his black robe flying out like wings as he 
led the way for a group of children from an orphanage 
and saw them all properly seated. And here in the vast 
nave, full in the sunlight, was our friend William de 
Longspée whom we had come so far to see. He lay just 
as we last left him, in his finely wrought chain armor his 
legs crossed high, for he was twice a Crusader and served 
with Saint Louis of France, his mailed hands grasping his 
sword, his thin, high-bred face still sternly set under the 
casque. He fell in battle and was first buried at Acre. 
The night he was killed, his mother, the Countess of 
Salisbury, ‘‘saw in a vision the heavens opened, and her 
son, armed at all points, with the six lioncels on his 
shield, received in triumph by a company of angels.” 
Alas, no one knows just where in the cathedral his bones 
lie, for the terrible ‘‘restorer’’ Wyatt rearranged the 

. ‘furniture’ some years ago to suit his own taste. 
Fortunately, William of Salisbury was not entirely ‘mis- 
laid’’ as were some of the others. 

We had but a moment or two for our other special 
friend, Lord Hungerford, clad in his superb suit of fif- 
teenth-century steel, with his magnificent collar and 
jewelled girdle, his hair ‘‘polled” after the fashion of 
Henry V. and his hound at his feet. A moment more 
was given to two noble ladies, ‘‘Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother,’ and the gentle little Katherine, sister 
of Lady Jane Grey and daughter-in-law of the scheming 
Protector Somerset. ‘Here, too, was the always amusing 
Lady Gorges, maid of honor to Queen Elizabeth, lying 
stiffly on her side, with her tremendous skirts flattened 
against the wall. But we could make no more calls in 
‘the cathedral, though we loved it all. 

It was a short two miles to the little village of Bemerton 
where the pious rector George Herbert lived and worked 
so long ago. The road was lined with beautiful 
trees, and the Sunday quiet seemed especially grateful 
after the noise of London. ‘The sunshine was brilliant, 
the air delicious. One of us remembered the verse of 
Herbert’s beginning, — 


“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” 


The other responded with,— 


‘‘Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lies.’ 


It was almost three hundred years since the gentle 
Herbert walked among these country lanes, and now that 
we were looking upon the same scenes that gladdened his 
heart we realized afresh the beauty of his spirit and his 
verse. 

The Bemerton church was crouched at the fork of the 
‘road, nearly buried in greenery, the ivy growing from 
great trunks almost a foot thick. It was one of the very 
tiniest churches we had seen in England, with perhaps 
one exception, the little building at Bonchurch, Isle of 
Wight. The ancient Tudor rectory was just across the 
way. With the butterflies dancing and the soft wind 
fluttering the pages of our guide-books, we sat down in 
the church porch to read again ‘‘the short and simple 
annals’’ of Herbert’s life in Izaak Walton’s biography. 

He was thirty-six when he took the living at Bemerton, 
obtained for him by his noble kinsman, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, whose seat was near by at Wilton. His early life 
had been spent ‘‘in sweet content under the eye of a pru- 
dent mother,” whose seven sons and three daughters 
all grew up in great piety and wisdom. George, delicate 
from his infancy, seemed marked out by a special godli- 
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ness and fervor, and oti entering Cambridge gave himself 
wholly ‘‘to virtue and a serious study of learning.” He 
had been favorably recommended to King James for a 
court position; but the king’s death put an end to such 
hopes, and he entered the church. 

And again we read on that at his induction at Bemer- 
ton he was shut into the church, according to custom, 
to fast, pray, and meditate through the night. In the 
morning he was to ring the bell. The bell not ringing, 
some farmers looked in at the windows and saw Mr. 
Herbert in a dead faint on the floor, his frail strength 
overcome by his vigil. ‘The same bell was sweetly singing 
through the air as we read the little story in old Izaak’s 
affectionate tribute. : 

Here he brought his bride and lived and worked un- 
remittingly for the bodily as well as the spiritual health 
of his little fold. He was a true shepherd, and his holy 
life was such, his character so high, his piety so remark- 
able, that his influence spread far and wide. ‘‘The la- 
borers in the field let their ploughs rest when Mr. Herbert 
rang his bell,’ wrote Walton. His-chief joy was in music, 
and twice every week he walked over the road we had just 
traversed to listen to the choir in Salisbury cathedral 
and flood and refresh his soul with the melody he loved. 
‘He was himself a most excellent master in the heavenly 
art,” said his biographer, ‘‘and did compose many divine 
hymns and anthems which he set or sung to his lute and 
viol.”” His verse, too, was full of music. 

Only a few short years were given him in Bemerton, 
and he died at his little rectory in 1633, chanting and 
praising God to his last breath. His funeral was con- 
ducted by his friends, ‘‘the singing men of Sarum.” His 
standard of life as set in ‘‘the Country Parson” would 
seem wholly unattainable by a minister to-day, and yet 
he attained it in spite of many disappointed hopes and 
cramped environment. 

Within the little church, now empty after service, we 
walked through the few rows of simple seats to stand be- 
side the plain stone at the chancel rail where his body 
lies. There was no inscription save the two letters G. H. 
on the wall above, but it was enough. 

Across the narrow road, dark with trees, was the par- 
sonage, with Herbert’s lines over the door; and we stopped 
to copy them in their frame of ivy leaves. 


“Tf thou chance to find 
A new house to thy mind 
And built without thy cost, 
Be good to the poor 
As God gives thee store, 
And then my labor’s not lost.” 


In the interesting house and the garden, from which 
we had a beautiful view of Salisbury’s spire against the 
blue sky, we met all the kindness and attentions which 
had been predicted in London. On the sunny wall 
was an ancient fig-tree, and at the doorway a medlar 
said to be of Herbert’s planting. 

Our tea was not exactly taken at stately Wilton House, 
if the truth must be told, nor did we even try for an in- 
vitation to walk in the park; for the King and Queen were 
shortly expected there and we would not intrude, though 
we were longing to see the splendid art treasures. It was 
entered on the list for that ever rosy ‘‘next time’’ when 
we should cross the ocean. 

Wilton village, itself full of interest, was not far off, an 
here we rested. It was almost time for the moon to take 
up “‘the wondrous tale’’ when we were ready to leave, and 
through the long English twilight we went speeding back 
to the cathedral shadows and the end-of our Salisbury 
Sunday. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


To-night my Soul was lost in space. . . 
One little star, a lantern, came 

And found my soul crouched, stricken dumb, 
Unable to pronounce its name, 


What Shall we Do With our Misbegotten Convictions. 


BY JAMES W. DONALDSON. 


The writer once listened to an interesting lecture by 

one of our noted divines on the folly and perniciousness 
of some of the prevailing vagaries and superstitions of the 
times. 
«Perhaps no passage in the discourse created quite so 
lively a sensation as did his incidental statement, made by 
way of illustration, that a certain successful revivalist, 
who could count his converts by the thousand and is the 
well-known author of several of our most popular hymns, 
was then a convict in a Michigan penitentiary. 

After this startling revelation it was safe to assume that 
those of his audience who had been in the habit of singing 
the favorite hymns named by the lecturer would never 
again sing them with quite the fervor and satisfaction with 
which they had been wont to sing them before, and, if by 
chance any of the converts of this fallen revivalist were 
present, we can easily imagine with what feelings of 
humiliation and disgust they learned that they had been 
brought to a saving knowledge of Christ through an 

‘instrumentality so utterly unworthy. Indeed, it were 
but natural if then and there they had begun to question 
the very soundness and legitimacy of a conversion 
brought about by the efforts of such a pronounced hypo- 
crite, and be led in the end to repudiate it altogether. 

But supposing, if before fully determining to take this 
decisive step, these outraged and unhappy converts were 
minded to take counsel of our gifted and resourceful 
lecturer. I could not but wonder what arguments he 
would be likely to employ to restore their shattered faith 
and serenity. 

Pondering upon the difficulties of the situation, it 
occurred to me that he might possibly, with befitting 
solemnity and impressiveness, begin by inquiring, ‘‘Did 
you not experience a feeling of unspeakable exaltation 
and happiness at the time of your conversion, and have 
you not enjoyed your religious experience as you have 
enjoyed no other?” 

Presuming that their answer be an emphatic affirmative, 
we might naturally infer his rejoinder as, ‘‘ Well, then, what 
does it matter, so that you are happy in an assured salva- 
tion, by what means, worthy or unworthy, God wrought 
that salvation?’ And, to still further illustrate and con- 
vince them of the implied indefensibleness of their attitude, 
it might occur to him to remind them, too, of the fact 
that the laws of heredity are sometimes very strangely 
set aside, and that now, and again, from a low and brutal 
parentage is born a child of exceptional natural refinement 
and spirituality; and, turning upon these disgruntled 
ones, we may imagine him demanding with some asperity, 
“‘What would you say of the conduct of such a person if, 
instead of giving thanks to his Creator for having thus 
graciously singled him out to bestow upon him the gift 
of uplifting aspirations and higher life, he should discon- 
tentedly complain because that Creator had, presumably 
for some good purpose, decreed that he should spring from 
a degraded and despised ancestry?” 

Perhaps we may reasonably assume that by these and 
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kindred arguments the lecturer would succeed at last in 
quieting and fully reassuring these unhappy converts, 

But there was another passage in his lecture in which 
this eminent divine and editor took occasion to refer ,in 
justly scathing terms to a certain notorious ‘‘spirit- 
ualistic’”” adventuress then but recently exposed and 
convicted, and this thought was forced upon the writer,— 
In view of the arguments which the lecturer must needs 
employ to reconcile the converts of the ungodly revivalist, 
what others are available to him to deal with the in- 
flexible credulity of this woman’s ,converts, especially 
with that of the one so prominently {distinguished for his 
learning and legal ability? 

It will be remembered that this man, while afterwards 
condemning and repudiating the woman by whom he was 
converted to Spiritualism, yet continued to insist on the 
genuineness of the phenomena of which she was the 
medium, 

Now, if in remonstrating with this person it should have 
been said to him, ‘‘Why, my dear sir, now that you know 
this woman to be a brazen fraud, how can you still adhere 
to a belief begotten by such a manifest impostor?” 
to judge from what he is reported to have said, the 
reply of this distinguished convert would have been 
something to this effect: ‘‘While I cannot help feeling the 
humiliating circumstances of my conversion, yet I must 
continue to affirm that, whereas immortality was once but 
a vague and shadowy hope, now through the medium- 
ship of this woman, adventuress though she be, it has 
become to me a demonstrated, tangible verity.1 I say 
to you that my eyes have seen and my hands have 
touched immortal spirits, and, however ill-begotten. may 
be this conviction, it is too greatly precious to me to be 
parted with.” ‘‘My lily is no less pure and beautiful 
because I plucked it from a mass of putrescence.” 

To this earnest and impassioned defence what could the 
lecturer reply? For there is a striking parallel between 
the dilemma of the converts of the convict revivalist and 
that of the converts of the convict medium rather em- 
barrassing to deal with. In fact, the situation broadens 
out, and suggests a question which deeply concerns us all; 
namely, ‘‘By what standard shall we estimate and what 
shall we do with our convictions, when we find they have 
been wrought in us by unworthy instrumentalities?”’ 


ELLENVILLE, N.Y. 


The Rich and the Poor. 


You must have noticed how much of the literature of 
good will is devoted to the praise of the Blessed In- 
equalities, how the changes are rung on the Strong and 
the Weak, the Wise and the Ignorant, the Rich and the 
Poor,—especially the Poor, who form the hub of the 
philanthropic universe. Nobody seems to meet another 
on the level. Everybody is either looking up or looking 
down, and they are taught how to do it. I remember 
attending the annual meeting of the Society for the Re- 
lief of Indigent Children. The indigent children were 
first fed and then insulted by a plethoric gentleman, who 
addressed to them a long discourse on indigence and the 
various duties that it entailed. And no one of the chil- 
dren was allowed to throw things at the speaker. They 
had all been taught to look grateful. 

Now these inequalities do exist, and so long as they 
exist all sorts of helpful offices have place. The trouble 
is that good people are all the time doing their best to 
make the inequalities permanent. You have heard how 
divines have interpreted the text, ‘‘The poor ye have 
always with you.” The good old doctrine has been that 
the relation between those who have not and those who 
have should be that of one-sided dependence. The Igno- 
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rant must depend upon the Wise, the Weak upon the 
Strong, the Poor upon the Rich. As for the black, yellow, 
and various parti-colored races, they must depend upon 
the White Man, who gayly walks off with their burdens 
without so much as saying, ‘‘By your leave.” 

Now it is against this whole theory, however beauti- 
fully or piously expressed, that the protest has come. 
The Spirit of Democracy is a bold iconoclast, and goes 
about smashing our idols. He laughs at the pretensions 
of the Strong and the Wise and the Rich to have created 
the things they possess. They are not the masters of 
the feast. They are only those of us who have got at the 
head of the line, sometimes by unmannerly pushing, 
and have secured a place at the first table. We are not 
here by their leave, and we may go directly to the source 
of supplies. They are not benefactors, but beneficiaries. 
The Spirit of Democracy insists that they shall know their 
place. He rebukes even the Captains of Industry, and, 
when they answer insolently, he suggests that they be 
reduced to the ranks. Even toward bishops and other 
clergy his manner lacks that perfect reverence that be- 
longed to an earlier time; yet he listens to them respect- 
fully when they talk sense—Samuel McChord Crothers. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Unitarian Trinity. 


BY REV. ROBERT C. DOUTHIT. 


“For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one.’”’—1 JOHN 


Vi. 7s 

This is the only place in the Bible where there is a 
plain statement of the doctrine known as the Trinity. 
Fifty years ago it was indeed asserted that the Script- 
ures are full of the doctrine, and almost everywhere that 
the number three was mentioned the triune nature of 
the godhead was supposed to be implied. But the lead- 
ing scholars have long since ceased to contend that the 
doctrine is anywhere explicitly taught. More than half 
a century ago, Neander, one of the greatest of the evan- 
gelical church historians, stated that this doctrine ‘‘is 
expressly held forth in no passage of the New Testament.” 

Prof. Paine, for many years in the church history de- 
partment of Bangor Theological Seminary, in his work 
on the ‘‘Evolution of Trinitarianism,” said: ‘“The Old 
Testament is strictly monotheistic. The idea that a 
trinity is to be found there, or even is in any way shadowed 
forth, is an assumption that has long held sway in theol- 
ogy, but is utterly without foundation. Before Paul 
there had been no suggestion of Trinity. God was ‘one 
God.’ ” 

Paul, while holding to a Jewish monotheism, undoubt- 
edly exalts Jesus above all human beings; but even Paul 
had no thought of the deity of Jesus. The central feat- 
ure of Paul’s Christology is one God, the Father, and one 
mediator between God and man. 

Tertullian, who died in the third century of the Chris- 
tian era, was the first to use the word ‘“‘trinity,’’ and the 
first to say that tri-personality pertains to the one God 
as he is in himself. But what of the statement of our 
text?) While there is considerable question as to the 
apostolic origin of the epistle from which this passage 
is taken, there is no doubt that the passage itself is the 
addition of a later hand. It is well known that it is not 
a part of the original epistle. 

Perhaps it crept in, as other errors and additions did, 
in some such way as this: Some one who owned a manu- 
seript of the epistle thought the preceding verse needed 
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_a little explanation or elucidation, and so he wrote this 
note in the margin of his copy.as a sort of commentary. 
When the manuscript was used by a later scribe as the 
basis for his own copy, he saw,.the marginal note, and, 
thinking it an omission from the original document, care- 
fully supplied by the owner, introduced it as a part ‘of the 
complete work. Each | succeeding copyist of course 
transcribed it without question, and_so it stood until 
the much-abused higher critics began their investiga- 
tions. Scholars in comparing various manuscripts found 
that no really old and authoritative manuscript contained 
these words. Thus you will find that the revised version 
of the New Testament omits this verse altogether, because 
it is not a part of the Epistle of John as originally written. 

As the matter now stands, then, there is no recorded 
plain and authentic statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity until the third century after Christ. 

During the third and fourth centuries, however, there 
was much discussion, and not always calm discussion 
either, and sometimes a manifestation of partizanship 
and an exhibition of ecclesiastical politics that would 
shame any of our modern political gatherings. The spirit 
of Christ, the spirit of fairness and good will, seemed 
utterly foreign to these councils that were called to decide 
the orthodox or heretical character of questioned doc- 
trines about God and Jesus. 

As the outcome of it all, the majority of the recognized 
leaders of the Christian Church voted to accept the doc- 
trine of the triune personality of the God-head and con- 
demned as heretics and blasphemers all who believed any- 
thing different. 

Since that day by far the greater part of the’ professed 
adherents of Christianity have received this doctrine with- 
out question asa part of the legacy of the Early Church. 
Only a few have dared dissent. 

There are some among us dissenters who grow impa- 
tient because of this common unquestioning acquies- 
cence. A very intelligent parishioner once said to me 
that any one who says that he believes in such a meaning- 
less dogma must be ‘‘either a fool or a hypocrite.” 

More recently a woman who has been an earnest worker 
in an evangelical church all her life told me that she had 
never thought to question the correctness of the doctrine 
of the Trinity until a short time ago, and the more that 
she thought about it the less she felt that she knew 
about it. ‘ 

Now, while it is perhaps true that most people have 
accepted this doctrine without giving careful thought or 
intelligent study to it, but simply because they have 
heard it expounded from the pulpit ‘‘as with authority” 
and know that it has the sanction of centuries of general 
acceptance, there must be a deeper meaning in its con- 
tinuance than this. 

It is my conviction that the doctrine of the Trinity 
embodies within itself fundamental conceptions of God 
that have met the crying need of the human heart. It 
is only by believing thus that I can understand why peo- 
ple have so generally regarded the doctrine as very im- 
portant and yet so few can give any adequate reason for 
holding to it. Any belief that stands through the centu- 
ries and gets such a hold on the minds of the intelligent 
and conscientious must have as a basis something more 
solid than the votes of an ecclesiastical council. In 
some way it must have answered to the experience of the 
human heart. In no other way can I explain it. 

This basis of truth we seek. 

I. The Nicene Creed declares a belief in ‘‘one God, the 
Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth and of all 
things both visible and invisible.” 

As one looks out over the world of nature, there is 
something that speaks to the heart and fills it with awe 
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and wonder. We have learned to look on nature as an 
expression of the eternal wisdom, power, and goodness. 
In this mood we have felt with Wordsworth the ‘‘pres- 
ence” that disturbs us with the joy of elevated thoughts. 

As one beholds the wonderful life that there finds ex- 
pression, as he sees the changing seasons, the promise of 
the springtime, the bounty of the summer, the wealth 
and glory of the autumn, and the winter of hope, his 
thoughts mount upward to ‘‘God of the varied year.” 
As one beholds the old yet ever new miracle of the dis- 
tilling of the dew, the unfolding of the bud, he is tempted 
to exclaim with Theodore Parker,— 

“In a little flower or leaf there is more of divinity than 
in monstrous legends writ in letters or carved on wood.” 

We feel that, if the ‘‘flower in the crannied wall” could 
but reveal to us the secrets of its existence, we should 
know that much more of the Power that is its life and 
beauty and sweetness. 

Linneus once said of the unfolding of a blossom, tial 
saw God in his glory passing near me, and bowed myself 
in worship.”” And Mrs. Browning adds,— 

“Farth’s crammed with heaven, 


And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 


But the knowledge of these modern days has added 
wonderfully to this revelation of God in nature. The 
old theological talk about infinity seems meaningless in 
comparison with the infinite now revealed. Our solar 
system which seems so large to us is but a flake of light 
on the border of infinity. There are suns so far away 
that light travelling from these celestial bodies at the rate 
of a hundred thousand miles a second has been centuries 

‘incoming tous. Truly the darkness hideth not from him, 
and the night shineth as the day. 

To many souls this contact with the beauty or sub- 
limity in the universe around, ‘‘the hush and awe of stars 
and mountains and tarns and seas,”’ has brought an imme- 
oe and overwhelming conviction of the presence of 

od. 

This infinite and eternal Power, revealed through the 
visible universe,—is not this ‘‘the Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things both visible and invisible” ? 

Thus, we have,—do we not >—God, the Father, the first 
“person” of the Trinity, 

II. But, while it is through nature that God is re- 
vealed to some in a most clear and splendid way, yet 
this does not seem to satisfy all. While one testifies 
that ‘“‘many a time before some entrancing loveliness, I 
have said aloud, in joy and wonder and thankfulness, 
‘God, God! God!’”’ another will stand stupidly dumb. 

Some will continue to see nothing in nature beyond 
what appears to the outer eye. 


“The primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him 
And it is nothing more.” 


A man must cultivate his spiritual seeing before God 
will appear to him in the bush aflame with roses: he must 
cultivate his spiritual hearing before God’s still small 
voice will be heard in the breeze at eventide. Otherwise, 
although day unto day uttereth speech, to him all is 
silence; though night unto night showeth knowledge, 
their voice is not heard. 

The cry of Peter still re-echoes from the lips of men who, 
having eyes, see not, having ears, hear not the Lord Al- 
mighty, maker of heaven and earth. ‘‘Show usthe 
Father, and it sufficeth us.”’ Let ussee Godin a human 
being, and we shall be satisfied: show us God manifest 
in the flesh. It is best through human life that we feel 
the pulsations of the divine life. It takes a human being 
to body forth the love of God in its fulness. Thus his- 
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tory records God’s revelation of himself in this more in- 
timate personal way. 

And so we can understand how the writer of the gospel 
puts into the mouth of Jesus the words, ‘‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’”’ So might any man say 
whose soul is full of. holiness and love,—hath seen the 
Father, not merely a reflection of his essential character, 
as we were formerly taught, but an expression, a manifes- 
tation of God himself. 

There is no manifestation of God more satisfying than 
this. Nothing so convinces us of the eternal goodness 
as that goodness shown in our fellows; nothing so con- 
vinces us that the heavenly Father desires the happiness 
of his children as the fact that the earthly parent desires 
his child’s happiness. The dying philosopher said to his 
wife, ‘‘In thy face have I seen the Eternal.” Thus many 
another soul has first felt face to face with the Father 
eternal as he gazed on God incarnate in the man Jesus. 

Jesus was divine because he was human. ‘‘I andmy 
Father are one,’ he says. ‘‘Only two classes of spirits 
in the universe, the finite and the infinite; and these two 
are one, for the infinite includes the finite.” 

Paul said that in Jesus dwelt the ‘‘fulness of the God- 
head bodily,” and he entreats the Ephesians to be like- 
minded, that they, too, may be ‘‘filled with all the fulness 
of -God.” 

Thus history has uncovered to us what we may call the 
second ‘‘person”’ of the Trinity, God in man. The Ni- 
cene-creed says ‘‘very God of very God” which does not 
differ much from pate of us who say, ‘‘truly divine from 
the truly divine.” 

We do not accept all the historical statements of those 
who have written about Jesus. What we do accept is a 
matter to be settled by historical methods. We do not 
think of the incarnation of Jesus as unique except in the 
sense that every personality is unique. 

Dr. Hedge, years ago, approved this Nicene statement 
of the nature of Jesus, God in man and man in God, as the 
underlying idea, only he said that Athanasius and his 
followers did not perceive that what was true of Jesus is 
true also of other men. 

Emerson spoke of Jesus as one man who was true ‘‘to 
what is in you and me.” He saw that God incarnates 
himself in man and evermore goes forth to take posses- 
sion of his world, and in that sublime consciousness he 
declared, ‘‘I am divine.”’ 

It is curious to note that the leaders of thought in the 
Trinitarian church are coming around to this position. 

Lyman Abbott, being asked by a theological student 
at the Bangor Seminary, ‘‘Do you think the divinity of 
Christ differs in kind or in degree from the divinity in 
man?” answered, ‘‘In degree only.” 

Dr. J. M. Whiton calls the old doctrine of the incarna- 
tion a ‘‘paganish notion.’’ ‘‘The centre of the trinita- 
rian conception,’ says he, ‘‘is that God is ever and ever 
incarnating himself. The incarnation of God is not a 
mere event, but an age-long process. Christ is not the 
only son, there are many sons and many incarnations.” 

W. L. Walker has written a series of papers in defence 
of the old theology against the assaults of the so-called 
“new” theology in England. He Unitarianizes the doc- 
trine of the trinity in this way: ‘‘The son of God is a per- 
fectly intelligible conception and is the source and ideal 
of our sonship. It does not mean a person in God in 
the individual or numerical sense, as when we speak of 
two human persons, but a mode or aspect of the divine 
personal existence.” 

I cannot leave this portion of our theme without call- 
ing attention to*what Dr. George A. Gordon says in a 
notable article in the Harvard Theological Renew: ‘‘Prop- 
erly understood, Unitarianism is the complement of Trini- 
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tarianism no less than its rival. If with the Trinitarian 
we say God is Father, with the Unitarian we must say 
man is the inalienable child of God: if with the Trini- 
tarian we claim there is a special, ideal incarnation of God 
in Jesus Christ answering to his vocation in the history 
of religion on the earth, we must contend that there is 
a universal incarnation in mankind in virtue of which man 
is man with the impulse of the eternal in his heart.”’ 

Thus we have God incarnate in man, the second ‘‘per- 
son” of the Trinity. 

III. But what use were it for God to manifest himself 
through the world of matter and the world of man if 
there were not something in human nature itself to answer 
to these revelations? ‘‘The outer God he findeth not, 
who finds not God within.” 

“Some people call it conscience, but I call it the voice 
of God,’’—the answer of a devout mother is still the suffi- 
cient answer of him who realizes the power of this king- 
dom of the within. When we enter the holy of holies 
of that temple of God, the human heart, we hear there 
the voice that speaks with no uncertain sound. It is the 
Holy Whisper of God. It is the life of God breathing in 
the soul of man. 

The same power, wisdom, and goodness that we see dis- 
played in outward nature we find manifested in the soul 
itself as its normal and spiritual life. 

““Two things,” said Kant, ‘‘fill the mind with ever new 
and increasing admiration and awe, the starry heavens 
above and the moral law within.”” Whatever our theory 
of the origin of the inner kingdom, it remains the channel 
through which God sends us his highest revelations. 

This aspect of the divine life touching our own lives 
is the Holy Spirit,—God in the heart, in the Mind; ‘‘God 
alive in the breasts of his children, God inside the thoughts 
of men, in the heart causing the peace which passeth all 
understanding to rule in them; God also passing from 
breast to breast, using one consecrated life to influence 
another life, and that another, and so on until the circle 
of mankind is complete.” 

Thus we have God manifest in Nature as the All- 
Father; God incarnate in Jesus and in Humanity as 
the Eternal Son; and God in the human heart as the 
Power that makes for righteousness, the Holy Spirit. 
These three are manifestations of the one eternal Spirit, 
—God. 

This may sound to some people very much like Trini- 
tarianism, and perhaps in most®trinitarian churches it 
would be received as such. But it is rank heresy,—Sabel- 
lianism, one of -the earliest heresies of the church. The 
Sabellians compared the triplicity of God to the Sun; 
the sun itself being the Father, the light which the sun 
sends forth being Jesus, the light of the world, and the 
heat sent forth by the sun, the Holy Ghost. But I am 
free to believe with Prof. Paine (‘“‘The Evolution of Trini- 
tarianism’”’) that most Trinitarians are really Sabellians. 
“The doctrine of the Trinity in its ancient Nicene form 
and meaning is never preached. In short,” said Prof. 
Paine, ‘‘Trinitarianism is. being Unitarianized. Curi- 
ously has the evolution of so-called Trinitarianism from 
the time of Augustine swung around the circle and reached 
its final logical result in the oldest form of Unitarianism 
in the Early Church.”’ Dr. Gordon himself declares that 
“Trinitarianism has been abandoned largely in all com- 
munions of Christian faith.”’ (Harvard Theological Renew, 
April, 1908.) 

In the old days men were taught not to try to explain 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but simply accept it ‘‘on 
faith.” ‘‘Theirs not to reason why.’ The only safe way 
is to say ‘‘Hands off.”’ Do not try to examine this most 
holy mystery. Nine times out of ten if one tries to ex- 
plain the doctrine, he becomes either a Unitarian or a 
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Tritheist, or else he ‘‘confounds the persons or divides 
the substance, ” and finds himself wandering in a bewil- 
dering maze of sanctified nonsense. 

All of which goes to show that the Trinitarian Trinity 
that has been preached and so stoutly defended differs 
very little from the Unitarian Trinity which I have here 
set forth. 

The wise ones of the 


ce 


orthodox” manner of thought 
have always found the word ‘‘person”’ as related to the 
God-head a source of confusion and error. ‘They now tell 
us that the three ‘‘persons”’ as described in the creed mean 
not individuals, but simply three aspects of the divine 
activity or three distinctions in the divine nature. As 
Dean Hodges says, ‘‘There is one God in threefold dis- 
tinction.” 

‘‘God is the source of life, the infinite, the eternal,— 
the Father. 

‘‘God manifested in humanity, in a human personality, 
through whom we may know him and love him, the word 
made flesh,—the Son. ra 

“And God ever present with us, speaking to all men 
everywhere, teaching, warning, inspiring, —the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Can there be a better summing up of the doctrine of the 
Unitarian Trinity than these words, quoted almost ver- 
batim from a sermon by Dean Hodges expounding the 
Trinitarian Trinity? 

It is because these vital distinctions are embodied in 
the doctrine of the Trinity that it has had such a hold on 
men in spite of contradictory statement and chaotic 
reasoning. But the Trinity as preached is so often 
simply a Unitarianized doctrine that we may not be sur- 
prised that there is an increasing fellowship between the 
so-called orthodox and the so-called heretical represen- 
tatives of the historic Christian faith. 

CASTINE, ME. 


Spiritual Life, 


Great occasions do not make heroes or cowards: they 
simply unveil them. Silently and imperceptibly we 
grow and wax strong, we grow and wax weak; and at 
last some crisis shows what we have become.—Canon 
Westcott. 

wt 


No pure and simple life, true to itself, true to its 
maker, was ever lived on this earth that was not a voice 
on God’s behalf, however still and small, and that did not, 
in its sincere and humble way, declare a hope and reveal 
a faith which might well be the evidence of things un- 
seen.—A lexander Gordon. 


ad 


As we see drawing to its close a life which shows itself 
true life by growing and ripening to the last, there lies 
upon it a mysterious and solemn beauty like that of the 
close of day. We do not mourn the day that is past. 
What our eyes look upon is the sunset, but it is the sense 
as of an unseen sunrise that stills the heart.—George S. 
Merriam. 

Fd 


The spiritual Christ is born wherever love unfeigned 
is found; born into every heart that sincerely and ten- 
derly suffers and labors for humanity; born in every 
peacemaker’s spirit; born in every soul that rises above 
the power of selfishness and worldly greed, and uses its 
means and powers to promote the good of mankind; 
born where humility, gentleness, purity of body and soul, 
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trust and submission, faith, hope, and charity are seen to 
dwell.—Henry W. Bellows. 
st 


The faith that somehow, in ways we cannot see and 
understand, this external life is not all of it; that we are 
not the victims, but in the end the masters, of material 
forces; that ‘‘life is just a stuff to try the soul’s strength 
on’; and that that soul is at home in this universe not 
less when beyond than when within our ken, truth still 
its aim, beauty still its atmosphere, goodness still the 
law of its being,—this faith, how it is strengthened, how 
it is broadened, how it is deepened, by the reflection that 
it is expressive of the natural yearning of every human 
heart !—Frederic A. Hinckley. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A World without Money. 


Dr. Cazneau Palfrey, whom I used to call the Bishop 
of Maine, was one of the prophets. He had seen the 
“‘vision,” and it was always well to do what he advised. 

He told me once that he wanted to write a series of 
articles for Old and New, a magazine which I edited, 
and of course from that time I begged him to do so. 
But, alas! the duty next his hands put this sevrice off 
from day to day, and he never wrote the articles, though 
I need not say I used to persecute him for them. I 
wish I could write them now. I cannot, but the title 
itself makes many suggestions for what I will call the 
administration of daily life. His subject was to be “A 
World without Money.” 

I cannot make better illustration of what he meant and 
of what I mean than is in the charming advertisement in 
the Boston Transcript. 

“WANTED. Persons to read to, afternoons and even- 
ings. No pay.’ This simple, affectionate” advertise- 
ment shows what might happen in a world without 
money. Hereisa person witheyes. Now there are many 
persons in the world without eyes,—one person in a thou- 
sand, I am told, is blind. The person with eyes is willing 
to read to some of the people without eyes. They find 
each other out, and she does it. I am quite sure it is 
she, and not he. That is a case in which the world can 
live without money. 

It reminded me instantly of what used to be called 
“Mr. Hale’s Thursday Class.’’ Whenever they wanted 
volunteers to read to the patients in the Eye Infirmary, 
the readers were ready. 

I repeat these illustrations because the idea which is 
under them all is a very important element in our civiliza- 
tion,—in that enlargement of life which is implied in the 
Christian programme. In a somewhat dim way the states- 
men and politicians are finding out that the best work 
that is done is in a great many cases unpaid work. You 
are sure that in unpaid work you have no graft. The 
workman is not appointed because he who appoints him 
makes money. He is appointed probably because he 
will render the best service. You can say nothing higher 
of public administration than that the work was done 
by an ‘‘unpaid commission.”’ 

Indeed, as civilization advances, it is on lines where the 
gospel has led the way. Everybody uses the lighthouse 
without paying a fee. Everybody sends his child to 
school, whether he be prince or beggar; and the school 
is the best we know how to make it. Everybody goes 
to church with the same feeling. Everybody takes a 
book from the public library. As time goes on, a far-seeing 
prophet establishes the Lowell Institute; and for thou- 
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sands of people there are light and life and knowledge 
dispensed without their paying money for it. Somebody 
has paid. This somebody is the man who provided the 
Institute without money and without price. 

Saint Paul says that the whole Christian law is that we 
bear each other’s burdens. This suggests at least well- 
adjusted machinery in which people can bear oneanother’s 
burdens. I havea good illustration of this this morning 
when a lady, who is at perfect liberty to spend her time 
in amusing herself, spends it in taking care of Mrs. 
Sharp’s school-house in the wilderness of Western Africa. 
Or I have it in the noble illustration of my unknown friend 
who, while I write, perhaps is reading to some blind peo- 
ple. Might it not, at least in large cities, be possible to 
show the world at large that this is what the Gospel 
proposes? Would it not be possible to establish in some 
central street the House of God, within whose walls every- 
thing is without money and without price? Suppose 
there were an old meeting-house which was not conven- 
ient for Sunday service. Suppose that over the door 
there were the sign, ‘‘Bethel,’”’ the House of God. Iamnot 
sure who would keep it warm. Somebody would have 
to do that. Perhaps a gas company, which had been 
enriched by the unearned increment in that city, would 
provide the light. Or perhaps the city would provide 
it, as it does the light in the streets, without asking a toll 
from him or her who walks upon the sidewalks. Sup- 
pose this were a city in which there are a hundred or two 
churches, all trying to enlarge the life of the world and to 
bring it nearer God. Suppose there were a couple of 
hundred other associations with different charitable 
objects. Suppose that, as every day went by,—from sun- 
rise in the morning till midnight, say,—each of these four 
hundred associations sent an agent who might be called 
a minister to see if anybody wanted anything. Suppose 
Christian people in that town got in the habit of looking 
in at this place once a day, once a week, or once a month, 
to say, ‘‘I should like to be in the service for an hour a 
day, or an hour a week, or an hour a month.”’ Suppose, 
for instance, that in this way Arthur, who graduated at 
Cambridge last July, should fall in with that Greek boy 
who came from the steerage of the Canopic this morning 
and can speak nothing but Greek. 

I should like to take my file of a week's letters from all 
parts of America between Behring Straits and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and to copy from them for the conversion of 
cynics the accounts of what in this present world people 
are doing without money. I think I could convince even 
cynics that the world is so far Christian that hundreds 
of thousands of people in it want to be told every day 
how they can bear each other’s burdens. But, where 
you have sent a gold beater up to a farm in the dry lands 
of North Dakota, he does not know how to lend a hand. 
In my book, called ‘‘Ten Times One,”’ I imagined an adver- 
tisement of a widow with ‘‘two sons, good at lifting,’ who 
asked for a boarder at their house who was not to pay 
anything, though he were rheumatic and could not get 
out of bed without help. But I have not seen such an 
advertisement precisely until I read this nice advertise- 
ment which I have quoted. 

All the same, we did have among our Lend-a-Hand 
clubs one which took the title of ‘‘Send Me.” ‘‘The Lord 
said, Whom shall Isend? and Isaid, Send me.”” And what 
I know is this: that in Boston and Providence and New 
York and Philadelphia and Washington, and in every 
other town in the United States, there are men and women 
who are glad to lift up what is fallen down, if only they 
have achance. This chance will be given them wherever 
they will establish my central Bethel, and this will make 
real Dr, Palfrey’s plan of a world without money. 

Epwarp E, Hate. 
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THE SEEMING UNREALITY OF THE SPIRIT- 
UAL Lire. By Henry Churchill King. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—If any book could be called, in news- 
paper parlance, “timely,” certainly this 
volume meets a very real need of to-day. 
For what people are saying is that religion 
is unreal, it does not answer to the known 
facts of life, it dodges the vital questions. 
At its best, it is visionary, all in the air, 
very beautiful, perhaps,—many would like 
above all things to possess it,—but it is not 
(last and worst) ‘‘practical.’”’ Now Dr. King 
announces all these charges in what seems 
to us a very wise and, indeed, a very beauti- 
ful way. ‘There is nothing of the polemic 
in him, no bitterness, no fault-finding for the 
mere sake of criticism. Everything is re- 
moved to a far higher ground,—the broad 
tableland of a spirit which greatly wishes 
to help those who sorely need light, but 
do not quite know how to get it,—from 
whom perhaps the light is hidden by many 
veils, which he with wise but gentle hand, 
one after one, would tear away. For in 
brief the line of argument is something like 
this: the spiritual life does sometimes look 
unreal, Why? It is not always wickedness 
that makes this unreality. It is even a 
part of the divine plan that some of the 
eternal verities should for a time be hidden 
from us; that is, until we grow up to them. 
God forces himself into no man’s company. 
There are, however, causes for these sad 
limitations, these seeming fluctuations of 
the spiritual life. Hours of vision alternate 
with hours of doubt. Then we may well 
remember that 


“Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled,” 


Indeed, we must not think of religion 
as something apart from our daily life: 
rather is it ‘‘knit up with all human relations 
and employments and tendencies and 
strivings, inextricably involved in all; and 
we shall look for its glory not in majestic 
isolation, but rather in its ability to per- 
meate and dominate all life.’ Nor is the 
spiritual life something which involves a 
tremendous strain,—something so abnor- 
mal that we can jump into or out of it, 
like a jack-in-the-box. Rather it is to come 
naturally and graciously, as the sunshine 
floods dark places, as the tides roll up to 
the deserted beach. It is not even to’ be 
talked about all the time. Dr. King makes 
a happy hit when he says that, in his judg- 
ment, the Christian Endeavorers make a 
mistake when they are always rising to talk 
about their religion, ‘“‘whether they have 
really something of their own to say or 
not.’”’ Nor must one expect to have at all 
times an equally vivid sense of spiritual 
things. As the artist, William M. Hunt, 
told his pupils so consolingly, “One mustn’t 
be too hard on one’s self, one’s self can’t 
stand it.” Or as our author puts it, “‘We 
are to expect, therefore, from both physical 
and psychical conditions, changing vital feel- 
ings, alternations of mood, altering power of 
attention, and some consequent ebb and 
flow in conviction and in the sense of real- 
ity.’ And so we are not surprised to 
tread, as to a man’s search after the great 
object of all spiritual vision: “Strict proof 
here is impossible.» But our road to God 
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must be indubitably rational and ethical.” 
Here, forever, he who doeth the will shall 
know more of God. With this as the starting- 
point—and certainly there can be no other— 
for the modern rational thinker the way to a 
growing sense of the spiritual realities is, 
if not clearly marked, a little clearer seen 
through each day’s faithful discharge of 
duty. Dr. King happily suggests that it 
is like Browning’s ‘“‘Childe Roland,’’ a life- 
long quest through doubt and darkness, 
through hidden and open dangers, till at 
last the adventurer reaches the plain, where 
suddenly the hills open up about him, veil 
after veil is lifted, the tower he has sought 
so long is before him—the seeming un- 
reality passes into clearest vision. 


Eruics. By John Dewey. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.—This volume is one of 
the American Science Series, which includes 
works by experts who treat of various 
topics, physical and metaphysical. In the 
present volume the able authors attempt 
many things, and accomplish some of them 
with marked success. An account of the 
beginnings and growth of morality fills 
two hundred pages; a presentation of the 
theory of the moral life takes two hundred 
imore; and, finally, we have an account of 
the world of action, in which, in about the 
same space, ethical principles are applied 
to conduct, In concluding the history of 
ethics, the attempt is made (not with per- 
fect success, we think) to separate religion and 
morality. Religion may always, as the 
authors say, have implied ‘‘some relation 
of man’s life to unseen powers or to the 
cosmos,” but we hold it not to be true that 
morals relate only to man and the things 
seen and temporal, The authors say, “For 
religion, conscience may be the ‘voice of 
God’; for morality, it must be stated in 
terms of thought and feeling.” ‘Through- 
out this concluding passage the authors 
seem to regard religion as being without 
morality in the strict sense, the morality of 
principles, but rather as a system of author- 
ity in which things are right or wrong with 
reference to a divine decree. But no 
intelligent and rational conception of re- 
ligion, in our day, can be separated from 
an idea of just such ethical relations as 
exist between human beings. The divine 
being is now thought of and even judged 
by the same ethical standards that we ap- 
ply to our fellow-men, and our relations 
to him are described in similar terms, Re- 
ligion embodies its ideals just as much in 
principles as it does in persons, and its laws 
are only ethical laws written large. In the 
second part, which relates to the theory 
of the moral life, are many interesting ac- 
counts of the different forms assumed by 
the moral problem and the way in which 
the definition of morality affects the form 
which ethical theory shall take. We have 
some excellent criticisms of the doctrine of 
self-denial, of self-love, and self-realization 
as motives to virtue. The part of the vol- 
ume which will excite most attention and 
give occasion for some contention relates to 
the application of principles to conduct in 
the individual life and in the organization 
of society. When we come to questions 
concerning the unsettled problems in the 
econoniic order, such as the conditions of 
labor, the protection of children, the eman- | 
cipation of women, the closed or the open | 
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shop, the ownership and use of property, 
and social legislation in general, we arrive 
at some points in the history of human prog- 
ress where hot questions arise, The authors 
do not profess to settle every question or 
to solve every problem. What they do is 
to open the questions and suggest the prin- 
ciples that should be applied. 


A TEACHER oF Dante. By Nathan 
Haskell Dole. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co.—Lovers of Italian literature—and 
even in this age of practical problems and 
the short sentence there are many—will 
be grateful for this volume of seven essays 
which treat of certain aspects of Dante, 
Boccaccio, Petrarch, Goldoni, and Alfieri. 
Mr. Dole brings to his work patient re- 
search, a wise discernment, and a breadth 
of appreciation that makes the essays a 
pleasure in the reading and a treasure of 
sugggestion for—further study. The 
Teacher of Dante, Brunetto Latini, is one 
of the most interesting figures of the In- 
ferno, one of the few that seem somehow 
to bring us nearer to the mighty Floren- 
tine himself. That Brunetto was placed 
in the circle ‘“‘where flakes thick-dropping 
burned”? argues no lack of heart in his 
pupil. If Dante believed that his teacher 
died in the sin to which this punishment 
was assigned, no love for him would restrain 
the sternness of his judgment; but along with 
that sternness goes the tenderness that could 
say,— 


“Se fosse pieno tutto ’1 mio domando, 
Risposi lui, voi non sareste ancora 
Dell’ umana natura posto in bando,”’ etc. 


And there are plenty of examples to show 
that it was no lack of sympathy that set- 
tled these things in Dante’s mind,—at least 
in cases like this. That political hatreds 
could dominate his convictions is another 
matter entirely. Hell, in the poet’s con- 
ception, was something more than a literary 
museum, in which he could place the figures 
as he chose. 

Mr. Dole later discusses the famous ques- 
tion 


Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife 
He would have written sonnets all his life? 


Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, a wonderful 
trio to be living at the same time, as Mr. 
Dole points out, with his analysis of the spirit 
of the age! The last three chapters are con- 
cerned with the rise of Italian drama, the 
new era which came with Goldoni, and the 
reform of the tragic drama shaped by Alfieri. 


ANEwWGOsPEL. By Persona. New York: 
Brentano. 75 cents.—Of course this is not 
really a new gospel. Just as the New 
Thought, so far as it is valuable, is simply a 
repetition of the old in slightly different 
form, so much of this New Gospel is that with 
which Unitarians and liberal Christians gen- 
erally have long been familiar. Still, it must 
be said that a thing is new to him who has 
never observed it before, and undoubtedly 
these ideas seem new and strange to “‘ Per- 
sona,”’ and will be novel to many who, 
through the force of circumstances, have 
not ventured to go outside the beaten track 
of orthodoxy. In a series of talks with the 
spirit of Christ the writer learns several 
things of this sort: Jesus is surprised that 
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men have come to “pervert his simple teach- 
ing into a complicated system of theology.” 
He is amazed that people think that a belief in 
his physical resurrection would in any way 
guarantee theirs. It is the survival of his 
spirit that counts rather than the ‘‘ever- 
lasting life of the few molecules of his earthly 
body.” Again, the real God has nothing to 
do with climatic agencies nor with commer- 
cial prosperity or such outward things. 
He is, therefore, to be cleared “‘of all responsi- 
bility for disasters himself could not pre- 
vent.” Prayer to such a God must neces- 
sarily be merely a petition for the restora- 
tion of man’s spirit to ‘“‘the Absolute of 
Holiness, Righteousness, Love, and Purity.” 
Christ does not want to be worshipped as 
the equal of the Father: ‘“‘I have been a 
Jew, therefore a monotheist, and have never 
set myself up as a mediator between God 
and man.”’ Assuredly these ideas are not 
specially ‘‘new” to Unitarians, but they 
are put forth with undeniable vigor. There 
is also a severe onslaught upon our modern 
social conditions, with all their cruel inequal- 
ities and injustices, which ought to be 
righted by a hearty belief in this new Beati- 
tude, ‘‘Blessed are the dissatisfied with pres- 
ent conditions, for they are the heralds of 
progress,” 


THE WINTERFEAST. By Charles Rann 
Kennedy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
$1.75.—The great success of The Servant in 
the House as a drama of human life to be 
tead, and also as a play to be acted, pre- 
disposes the critic to a favorable judgment of 
this new work. This new play is almost 
pure tragedy, conceived and set forth in 
the spirit of the Greek idea of Nemesis. A 
man tells a lie, to carry his point, and twenty 
years afterwards that lie springs up out 
of what he had supposed was complete ob- 
livion, and wrecks not only the happiness 
of the original sinner, but mars or destroys 
the lives of every one connected with him. 
If they were isolated from current history 
and exhibited in the history of a single 
family, as in this case, there have been 
tragedies, such as those, for instance, con- 
nected with our New York insurance com- 
panies, which would seem quite as grim 
and terrible as this one. Dishonor, finan- 
cial ruin, and suicide have wrecked fami- 
‘lies in as tragical and dramatic a way as 
in this story of human life of which the 
scene is laid nine hundred years ago in 
Iceland. 


MgssaGEs OF Horr. By George Mathe- 
Sone LL Ds New York: A. °C. 
Armstrong & Son.—Those who are familiar 
with the sermons, poems, and other writ- 
ings of this well-known blind preacher of 
Edinburgh, will know what to expect in 
these brief papers, even if they have not 
made their acquaintance in the Christian 
World, in which some of them have already 
appeared, Dr. Matheson was an orthodox 
optimist, He tried always to make the 
best of stories in the Old Testament, and 
so keep his faith in the Bible; while, at the 
same time, he ministered consolation to 
those who were in need, He often throws 
new light upon ancient passages, but some- 
times to a sceptical reader—that is, a reader 
with an inquiring mind—he seems to shape 
his moral without much reference to, or 
even in spite of, the story that preceded it. 
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O Heart SAN. By Helen Eggleston Has- 
kell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.—This 
is a story of a little Japanese girl who gave 
away her good luck dream to the prince. 
When disgrace came upon the royal family, 
she was ready to kill herself to wipe it out, 
urged thereto also by unhappiness at her 
approaching marriage. How the pretty 
story ends may safely be left for the reader to 
find out. It brings into narrow compass 
some of the most striking differences be- 
tween American and Japanese civilization. 


Magazines. 

Early numbers of Putnam’s Magazine will 
contain Signor Ferrero’s papers on ‘‘Corrup- 
tion in Ancient Rome with incidental refer- 
ence to corruption in modern America, and 
on Antony and Cleopatra, in which he pre- 
sents novel views of the relations of these 


‘two famous characters of antiquity. These 


two have proved to be the most popular of 
the eight lectures delivered by the distin- 
guished historian at some of the leading uni- 
versities in the United States. Later num- 
bers of the magazine will contain Signor 
Ferrero’s observations on American life as 
it has appeared to him during his sojourn 
in this country,—in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Ithaca, Chicago, and at the White 
House. There will also be a paper by his 
wife (a daughter of Prof. Lombroso), dealing 
with the situation of women in the United 
States as contrasted with that of their sis- 
ters in Europe. 


In the February American Magazine Ida 
M. Tarbell tells some new and good stories 
about Lincoln. Billy Brown was an old 
Springfield, Ill., friend of Lincoln, and the 
stories he tells help one realize Lincoln’s 
understanding of the various elements of the 
situation of 1860, and his genius for affection. 
It contains a first instalment of a new serial 
by the new author, Ingraham Lovell, and it 
starts in well. Lindsay Denison describes 
the great Rosebud land opening at Dallas, 
S.D., where 114,000 people gathered to draw 
lots for 5,000 farms. Marion Hill tells a 
theatrical story, which contains much in- 
formation about the lives of hard-working 
actresses. Lincoln Colcord tells a story of a 
game of chance for large stakes in which 
several Chinamen hada part. Lucine Finch 
tells the story of Aunt Eliza, a slave who 
kept on serving her master after the war was 
over. Prof, W. 1. Thomas of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago, who recently 
wrote an article on the mental inferiority 
of woman, is answered by ‘‘a mere woman,”’ 
William Allen White discusses changes in 
our political system of government, and 
prophesies that the next reform that will 
spread over the country will be the recall. 


The Harvard Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston) for 
February, 1909, opens with an article by 
A. D. Noyes, financial editor of the New York 
Evening Post, on ‘“‘A Year after the Panic of 
1907.” Mr, Noyes emphatically states his 
opinion that the panic was not a Roosevelt 
panic, nor was it due to unusual expansion 
of credit by the banks just before 1907, not 
to insurance scandals, nor to corporate rot- 
tenness. All these causes may have con- 
tributed a little, but the fundamental cause 
was different. That cause was a world- 
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wide demand for capital in excess of the 
loanable funds available. It was world- 
wide in its operation; and Mr. Noyes 
brings out the interesting fact that this 
same year 1907 witnessed, even before our 
own panic, similar breakdowns in widely 
separated countries, in Chile, in Egypt, and 
in Germany. Mr. Noyes in conclusion says 
something as to the prospects for the im- 
mediate future, and is less optimistic in this 
regard than some’ other financial writers. 
Another article is by Pierre Jay, Savings 
Bank Commissioner for Massachusetts, who 
gives an account of recent legislation on sav- 
ings banks and on commercial banks. He 
calls attention to the trend of legislation for 
compelling banks and trust companies which 
carry on a savings department to segre- 
gate their savings deposits, and to submit 
themselves, as to those deposits, to the regu- 
lations prescribed by the law for savings 
banks proper. Measures of this sort have 
been enacted in Ohio and Rhode Island, 
and are pending elsewhere. Mr. Jay be- 
lieves this is a salutary development and 
may afford a solution for the savings bank 
problem in those States of the Middle West 
where the system of mutual savings banks 
(the New England and New York system) 
has not taken root. Mr. Jay also gives an 
account of the important legislation in Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, requiring trust 
companies and State banks to keep larger 
cash reserves, and to the legislation in New 
York for the more detailed supervision of 
State banks. D. O. Kinsman has also an 
article on the income tax situation in the 
United States, pointing out that several of the 
States have recently moved toward the 
adoption of State income taxes, either by 
legislation or by getting rid of constitutional 
limitations which had stood in the way of 
such taxes. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Co., New York. 
Mars as the Abode of Life. By Percival Lowell, A.B., 
LL.D. $2.50 net. 

The Bible for Home and School. Acts. 
Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. 75 cts. net. 
From Pafraets Book Company, Troy, N.Y. 
Christ among the Cattle. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
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The Bome. 
A Formal Call. 


There came another little girl 
To call on me one day; 
An’ there we sat, an’ sat, an’ sat, 
Without a word to say— 
An’ mother called in at the door, 
“Just see the darlings play!” 
—Litile Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


A False Alarm. 


BY ETTA ANTHONY BAKER. 


“The members of the Staten Island Bird 
Club are;invited to attend a meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Song Sparrow, Maple Avenue, 
at 10.30 A.M., Wednesday. Wedding. (Each 
member allowed one guest.)” 

This invitation caused a great flutter in 
every nest to which it was sent, not on ac- 
count of the meeting,—the club often met,— 
and not because Mrs. Song Sparrow lived 
in a handsome wooden house among the 
trees of the finest residence on the Avenue, 
but because of that one word ‘‘Wedding!’” 
A wedding;meant rice thrown at the bride 
and groom, and rice meant a feast for the 
club members. 

There was a great primping and preening 
early Wednesday morning, and long before 
ten o’clock the members of the,club were 
hopping cheerily about the smooth lawns 
or trilling gay bits of gossip from the branches 
of the beautiful trees. Only two of the 
club were absent, Mr. Canary who sent re- 
grets, and Mrs. Hummingbird who had not 
been heard from at all. 

“Tt’s the queerest thing about Mr. Canary,” 
began Mrs. Swallow, who always knew every- 
body’s business. ‘“‘That gilded palace of 
his may be very beautiful,—they say his 
seed and water dishes are cut glass,—but J 
prefer the freedom of my own home, even if 
it isn’t grand.” 

“T heard that the people he boards with 
don’t always set a good table,’ answered 
Mrs. Starling. ‘‘When you see his cage full 
of bread and fish-bone and fruit, it makes 
one jealous, but—now don’t repeat this, 
please—they say that sometimes they forget 
to give him anything at all! Now, what 
do you think of that! And once he almost 
choked to death trying to reach a few seeds 
in the bottom of his dish! Isn’t it dread- 
ful? And he has such a beautiful voice, 
too! Well, riches don’t always mean happi- 
ness, at least in my opinion.” 

Just then the president of the club, Dr. 
Owl, nodded to Secretary Woodpecker, who 
immediately drummed upon a tree-trunk 
and called the club to order for the beginning 
of the programme. As the wedding in the 
great house was to be at twelve o’clock there 
was plenty of time for the various solos and 
duets, and even for the graceful wing-dance 
given by the Misses Hummingbird. Young 
Crow was so tickled with this dance that 
he tried to do one like it, but grew dizzy 
and fell flat on his back, where he lay kick- 
ing his legs feebly and saying ‘‘Caw! Caw!” 
while the rest of the club roared with laughter. 

Mrs, Catbird sang so well that two old 
black cats hurried out from behind the 
house. mewing an answer as they hunted 
about for their visitor. The whole club 
laughed, under its wing as it watched Mrs. 
Catbird lead those cats on, first here, then 
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there, while they grew more and more angry 
at their unsuccessful search. 

The club meeting was over just as the 
great doors of the house were thrown wide, 
so the members fluttered close to the piazza 
to be ready for their refreshments. 

“JT do wish they’d hurry!” Mrs. Robin 
twittered impatiently. “I’m just hungry 
for that rice—it’s been ages since I’ve had 
any.” 

“Let Patience have its perfect work,” 
quoted Dr. Owl, wisely. Whereupon Mrs. 
Robin, who was quite young and rather 
spoiled, stuck out her little tongue at him. 
Even she, saucy as she was, would not have 
dared to be so rude had she not known that 
the good doctor’s eyesight was very poor 
during the day. At night he could put to 
shame the youngest and brightest-eyed of 
them all. 

Then there was a shout of laughter from 
within the house, and the pretty bride, all 
in silvery gray, dashed down the steps closely 
followed by the handsome young groom, 
who simply picked her up in his arms as they 
reached the bottom step, and sprang into 
the waiting automobile, But he was out 
again in an instant, saying something which 
sounded nervous as he tugged away at the 
many white ribbon bows with which the 
sides and the front of the car were covered. 
Then he saw the big white card at the back 
with “Our Bride and Groom! Bless ’em!”’ 
in great black letters on it, and jerked it off 
in a hurry. 

All this time the laughing crowd on the 
steps were pelting them with violets, fresh 
dewy violets, which fell on the bride’s sil- 
very gown like dainty kisses. The shower 
of blossoms kept up until the great car gave 
a snort and whizzed down the driveway 
and out into the avenue. 

The merry twittering in the surrounding 
trees was hushed. Not a sound came from 
a single member of the club for fully five 
minutes after the bride and groom left. 
Then little Mrs. Robin gave a sob of real 
sorrow. 

“Violets! and not one grain of rice! 
dear! oh, dear!’’ 

The hungry club turned to one another 
in disgust. 

“Well, it’s artistic, I suppose,’ scolded 
Mrs. Scarlet Tanager, “to use violets in- 
stead of rice, but it isn’t filling!” 

“Oh! I’m so sorry, so very sorry,’’ wailed 
Mrs. Song Sparrow. ‘‘I felt so sure of my 
refreshments,—a wedding has always been 
a snap, you know that,—and I didn’t try to 
get anything else ready. It’s too bad!’’ 

“Never mind, dear!’’ chirped Mrs, Wren, 
as she hovered soothingly over the sobbing 
hostess. ‘It’s not your fault at all. You 
can’t be held responsible for all these new- 
fangled ideas, so don’t worry. We'll all 
hurry home to lunch. Good Why, 
there’s Mrs Hummingbird. What can be 
the matter, I wonder?” 

There was a flash of green, ruby, and white 
as dainty Mrs Hummingbird fluttered into 
the meeting, darting hither and thither, 
never still a moment, 

“Such a restless creature,’ whispered Mrs. 
Robin, who was not satisfied with her own 
pretty red vest, but envied her friend the 
dazzling, shining gown she wore. 

“Oh! Oh! what I have seen!” panted 
Mrs. Hummingbird in deep distress. ‘‘Such 
a dreadful thing!” 


Oh, 
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“What is it?’ ‘Oh, do tell us!’”’ ‘This 
waiting is terrible!’ was the chorus of re- 
plies as they all gathered close about the 
agitated lady. One eager member tried to 
touch the new-comer, but received a sharp 
peck on the head for her pains. 

“Tt was on the lawn—near the new High 
School—I saw—a—cuckoo!”’ ; 

“Oh, surely not!’?. “How dreadful!” 
“Think of the danger!’’ “Oh, what shall we 
do! My nest, my nest! The creature will 
lay an egg init, and my own darlings will die 
of neglect.” ‘‘I thought the Island a safe 
place to live, that’s why I moved here!” 

A perfect chorus of weeping arose. Dr. 
Owl could not make himself heard above the 
hubbub, so he motioned to Mr. Woodpecker, 
who was clinging to the tree trunk, propped 
up by his queer stiff tail. Mr. Woodpecker 
promptly started a vigorous solo which called 
the excited club members to order. 

“Tadies, ladies! Listen!’? commanded Dr 
Owl. ‘‘We haye-none of that class in this 
country, so-it couldn’t have been a cuckoo.” 

“Tt couldn’t, sir!’’ whirred Mrs. Hum- 
mingbird, as she bustled straight up to the 
president. “Do you think I don’t know 
a cuckoo when I see one, pray? Do you?” 

“There are birds that look like cuckoos, 
madam,” began Dr. Owl, gently, but the 
angry lady interrupted him. 

“Don’t I know a cuckoo when I hear one ? 
Do those other birds say, ‘cuckoo! cuckoo!’ 
at least a dozen times ?”’ 

“The only cuckoo ever found in this 
country has its own nest,” said the doctor, 
as fast as he could speak. ‘‘I read about it 
the other day, and it wasn’t written by a 
nature fakir either, my dear lady.” 

“But this might be an English cuckoo 
which came over on some ship,” suggested 
timid Mrs. Wren, with a little shiver. 

“It might be the man in the moon come 
down on a moon-beam,” replied Dr. Owl 
sarcastically. 

“Yes,” screamed the excited Mrs. Hum- 
mingbird, ‘“‘and we are to sit at home with 
folded wings and wait to see what kind of a 
cuckoo this is, now aren’t we?”’ 

In spite of her dainty beauty, Mrs. Hum- 
mingbird was always ready for a fuss of any 
kind. She was usually left alone because, 
even though so tiny she always came off 
victor. She would buzz about her foe, and 
peck at his head until he cried for mercy. - 
So rapid were her movements that the other 
birds stood no chance whatever. So it is 
not to be wondered at that Dr. Owl drew 
back quickly when she darted towards him, 
muttering to himself something about ‘‘ mind- 
ing one’s own business.” 

“This is my business,’”’? hummed the lady. 
“T know that my precious twins are safe, 
I know that my nest is too small for any 
cuckoo; but there are other birds and other 
nests, sir. I don’t consider myself meddle- 
some at all sir, not at all! How about you, 
Mrs. Kingfisher? Your nest on the river 
bank is pretty damp, and a cuckoo would 
lose her way in your entrance hall, I know; 
but will you refuse to help the others? 
Certainly not! We are working for a good 
cause, sir.” 

“T thought I had the best caws,” giggled 
young crow. Then he hid behind Dr. Owl 
when Mrs. Hummingbird looked towards 
him. 

“Come on, memibers!’? commanded the 
lady. “If our president’’ (with a disdain- 
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ful glance at Dr. Owl) “‘is afrazd, we are not. 
Let us fly in a body and drive that wretched 
bird away forever!” 

With a whirr and a flutter the whole club 
followed its angry little leader until they 
reached the old-fashioned garden of the 
quaint old house opposite the school. 

“There, on that square box,’ said Mrs. 
Hummingbird, excitedly. ‘‘That’s where it 
was when I saw it. Oh dear! we’ve delayed 
too long. It’s gone.” 

It was evidently cleaning day at the 
quaint old house; for rugs, chairs, and tables 
stood out on the piazza, while the queer- 
shaped box was on the lawn itself, but no 
bird was to be seen anywhere about. 

“T knew it!”’ Dr, Owl said, delighted to be 
in the right. ‘‘We’ve had a_ wild-goose 
chase!”’ 

“A wild-cuckoo chase, you mean,’ gig- 
gled young Crow, ready to dodge should 
Mrs. Hummingbird look his way. 

Just as they turned to fly away, there 
came a loud whirring sound, and on the 
front of the queer-shaped box stood the 
object of their search, a very small cuckoo 
indeed. With a swoop Mrs. Hummingbird 
flew at the intruder just as the loud, clear, 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’’ sounded forth; but 
before she could reach the foe there was a 
snap, and Mrs. Cuckoo disappeared within 
the wooden box, while Dr. Owl fairly roared 
with glee. 

“A clock, my dear, a cuckoo clock! A 
wooden cuckoo, not at all dangerous, I as- 
sure you,” he began tantalizingly. ‘I 
move’’— But a soft voice interrupted his 
speech, as a sweet-faced old lady came out 
on the piazza and called to some one within 
the room. 

“Sister, oh, sister! Hurry! Just see all 
these birds! They seem to like our cuckoo 
clock. How pretty they are! I wish we 
had something to feed them.’ 

“There’s that big package of bird-seed 
I bought before Dickie flew away,’’ the sec- 
ond sweet voice replied. ‘It’s on the top 
shelf of the pantry. Wait, I’ll get it.” 

Soon the members of the bird club were 
too busy to speak. In the midst of the 
feast—oh, such a feast!—Dr. Owl suddenly 
remembered his unfinished sentence. 

“T move,”’ he began softly between bites, 
“T move a vote of thanks from the club to 
our dear Mrs. Hummingbird for this de- 
lightful feast.” 

And Mrs. Hummingbird, her mouth full 
of the delicious seeds, bowed her shining 
little head gracefully as she chirped, ‘‘ Um— 
m-m, thank you, sir!” 


Pets at the White House. 


If all the animals and birds which have 
been sent by admiring friends as gifts to 
the President and members of his family 
had been allowed to remain at the White 
House, that historic old structure might 
easily be turned into a menagerie and the 
grounds surrounding it into a zodlogical 
park. 

All of the Presidents, back to Washing- 
ton himself, have had gifts showered upon 
them, and it was not unusual for these 
gifts to assume the shape of a wild or do- 
mestic animal, But it was not until the 
present occupants came to the White House 
that the custom of making presents of this 
character began to assume extensive pro- 
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portions, This is due, probably, to the Presi- 
dent’s known love of everything pertaining 
to natural history, and to the further fact 
that he is a great hunter. His bent in this 
direction is handed down to his children. 

The gifts to the White House in recent 
years include almost every American small 
animal capable of being domesticated, 
With few exceptions they have been sent 
to the Zodlogical Park,’ there to become 
a part of the great national collection. - Gifts 
of animals from friends in foreign countries 
are not at all infrequent. Only recently 
the President received from King Menelik 
of Abyssinia an Arabian zebra and two 
ostriches, These can now be seen at the 
Zodlogical Park, where they have attracted 
wide attention. 

The variety of American animals range 
from white rats and mice to a cinnamon 
cub bear, A small lion has also been re- 
ceived, The arrival of an opossum, rac- 
coon, or even a cat or dog, fails to create more 
than passing interest among the younger 
members of the presidential family. Prob- 
ably the most commented upon animal at 
the White House is the house cat, ‘‘Slippers.”’ 
She is different from ordinary cats in that 
she has six toes. ‘‘Slippers” is now a_per- 
manent fixture in the President’s house- 
hold, 

A parrot of the Mexican double yellow 
head variety is a pet of which all the Roose- 
velt children are fond. It is an exception- 
ally intelligent bird, and pronounces distinctly 
the names of the different members of the 
family, It has been at the White House 
for several years, and was especially fond 
of Mrs. Longworth when she was a girl 
there” “Its” voice, shouting, “Alice,” 
Alice,” “Alice,” could frequently be heard 
ringing through the hallways. 

It is said that after the marriage of Miss 
Roosevelt to Representative Longworth the 
parrot seemed to grow dull and to lose in- 
terest in life. He no longer flapped his 
wings, nor did his shrill cries ring through 
the house, It was many days before he 
became accustomed to her absence. 

The story of how two Kansas jack rab- 
bits found their way to the White House 
is interesting. They had been brought 
here from the West. One day, while being 
fed, they escaped from their cage. A wild 
scramble was made to capture them by 
the attendants; but their training on the 
plains of the Sunflower State stood them 
well, and they left their pursuers practically 
at the post. Reaching G Street, at Twelfth 
they separated, one going east and the other 
west, both through busy and crowded 
thoroughfares. Newsboys and messenger 
boys joined in the exciting chase after the 
rabbits, and for a time business in that 
vicinity was practically at a _ standstill. 
Both animals were large specimens, and, as 
they spread out their long limbs, many 
thought they were young deer, One of the 
rabbits was captured at Twelfth and M 
Streets North-east, a distance of more than 
two miles. The other took refuge in the 
White House grounds, where it remained 
for several days, affording an opportunity 
for several hunting expeditions on the part 
of the Roosevelt boys. As a means of capt- 
uring this rabbit its mate was taken to the 
White House grounds and turned loose, and 
it is said both are still there. 

Squirrels in the White House grounds 
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have become so tame that they will\, eat 
from the hands of those who display enough 
interest to stop and pet them. On days 
when the sun shines brightly they are much 
in evidence in the trees, in the shrubbery, 
and on the lawn, and the younger Roose- 
velts often stop to play with them. 

They have found an especial friend in 
Policeman Curtis, the big-hearted blue- 
coat stationed in the daytime just east of 
the main entrance to the White House. 
He always carries nuts for the squirrels in 
his pockets, and they know how to get 
them, The little animals also appear to 
know the hours when the clerks in the State, 
War, and Navy Departments go to their 
work and when they leave again in the 
evening, They line the walks through the 
executive grounds at those times and look 
expectantly up into the faces of those who 
pass. 

Recent additions to the family of pets at 
the White House are two Angora cats. 
These were left to President Roosevelt by 
the will of a New York woman, who also 
made him executor of her estate, The 
property was turned over by the Presi- 
dent to the woman’s relatives, and, as they 
did not care for the Angora cats, they were 
given a place in the household of the first 
family in the land. 

The Roosevelt children also have as pets 
several guinea pigs, but it is their dogs and 
ponies that give them the most pleasure. 
One of the dogs, ‘‘Skip,’’ was presented 
to Archibald while he was hunting bear and 
other big game in the Dakotas, The other 
dogs are “Rolla,” a big St. Bernard, and 
“Sailor Boy,’”’ a retriever.—Washington Post. 


Only a Chance. 

Clara’s auntie took her for a visit to 
Niagara Falls. After viewing the great 
waterfall for some time, and the little girl 
failing to make any remarks, auntie tried 
to draw some expression from her as to what 
she thought of the spectacle. Finally she 
said ,— 

“Clara, don’t you think the falls are 
beautiful, wonderful?”’ and was amazed at 
the child’s nonchalant reply,— . 

“‘O, yes, I s’pose so; but I fink our creek 
at home could do it if it had a place,’’— 
Woman's Home Companion. 


“Willie, did you put your nickel in the 
contribution-box in Sunday-school to-day?” 

“No, mamma, I ast Eddy Lake, the 
preacher’s son, if I couldn’t keep it an’ spend 
it for candy, an’ he gave me permission.’”’”— 
Denver News. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
AND CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Elfen Tucker Emerson. 


Not for ordinary reasons is the death of 
Miss Emerson so widely noticed. News- 
papers are paying tribute to her, ministers 
giving her place in their sermons, yet was 
she no public character. She figured on no 
platform, led no reform: of all things, she was 
not a society woman. Quiet domesticities 
and neighborly kindnesses and inconspicuous 
services chiefly employed her. She was, 
however, the daughter of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and wore with unconscious grace 
the witnesses of her lineage. Her beauti- 
ful face recalled her father: an hour of 
her society seemed spent at his spiritual 
height. 

Of her youth there are still those who can 
testify. Frank Sanborn tells of his first 
seeing her in her girlhood. She was descend- 
ing a stairway, and reminded him of ‘‘some 
angel in Allston’s ‘Jacob’s Dream.’’’ As 
others report her, he saw the befitting drapery 
of an inward grace. As years advanced, she 
became the visible providence of her declin- 
ing father, at home attentive to his need, 
faithful at his side when he walked abroad; 
going with him in his lecturing journeys, 
when, though his mind had lost its grasp, 
people still would see his face and hear his 
voice; ‘‘following him,’’ in the fine language 
of Dr. Holmes, ‘‘with assiduous, quiet, ever- 
watchful care; aiding his failing memory; 
bringing order into the chaos of his manu- 
script; an echo before the voice whose words 
it was to shape for him when his mind fal- 
tered and needed a momentary impulse.”’ 
After the father had gone there remained 
the mother, over whose lingering years she 
exercised the filial watch, shedding around 
her a brighter light as the night drew nearer 
During these years, and on until her record 
was complete, there was another care at 
times onerous, which she might have lain 
down, yet never would. Concord, like 
Rydal Mount, is the goal of many pilgrim- 
ages, and Emerson’s home is the place of 
supreme interest there. Thither sight-seers 
came in shoals, also not a few who were 
more than sight-seers,—ministers, philanthro 
pists, scholars, men of letters, statesmen from 
all parts of the country and from Europe, 
who sought as a shrine the source of so many 
inspirations. If circumstances would per- 
mit, she personally received all. Here 
were the room, the chair, the table, the books; 
and here was she, the soul of Emerson look- 
ing out through her features. Through these 
visits she must have become one of the best 
known women in America, and so one of the 
most esteemed. Add now a tireless conse- 
cration to the old Concord church and a 
ceaseless devotion to gentle and ‘noiseless 
services, and we have, in brief, the outward 
features of her life. 

What biographies we shall have when 
simple worth is esteemed biographical, when 
they-are written not less to show high char- 
acter than conspicuous deeds! Then such 
a life as Miss Emerson’s will be an enviable 
theme. She wrote no ‘Consuelo,’ no 
““Middlemarch’’; but in her the Emersonian 
philosophy of life became flesh and dwelt 
among us. It was for her to show its 
beauty through calmness, dignity, sweet- 
ness, charity, and self-poise. 

Only on one or two aspects of her character 
can we linger. She lacked not filial rever- 
ence,—than the praises of her father she 
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heard no sweeter music,—yet of a conscious- 
ness of his greatness her practical living bore 
no suggestion. She could have been par- 
doned had she exacted something for her 
lineage,—to a nature less nobly self-poised 
it would have been difficult not to do so. 
Than illvstrious birth what prouder distinc- 
tion? But, as she moved among people, she 
asked only the dues of plain Ellen Emerson, 
never those of the daughter of Ralph Waldo. 
Presumably she might have made herself 
the central figure of some four hundred, only 
to have done so must have been her own un- 
making. All of which is a long way of say- 
ing that she was invincibly real, that she 
adorned herself with no borrowed jewels, 
that she shone in her own light and no other. 
Of course she was democratic too, and that 
with a democracy that may indeed look up to 
superior worth, but never down on inferior 
condition. She took account of human 
beings, hardly at all of their accessories. 
Had a queen appeared at her door, she 
would have received her in the spirit of un- 
pretending equality, well prepared to honor 
the woman, but indifferent to the crown upon 
her brow. Plain folk about her could treat 
her in like manner: indeed, something about 
her seemed to protest against being treated 
in any other way. So, accessible to all and 
wearing a grace that invited all, she could 
comfort and encourage and stimulate where 
the least assertion of her birthright would 
have imposed deference and far-off respect. 
In another aspect it is profitable to recall 
her. At one of the meetings of the Emerson 
Centennial, when the tide of eulogy was run- 
ning high, a minister of orthodox mind rose 
with question whether Emerson was a Chris- 
tian. The crowded audience were very 
sensibly disturbed. Dr. Emerson, Miss 
Emerson’s brother, grasped the minister’s 
hand and thanked him for the fearless 
utterance of his mind. In Miss Emerson 
was the like spirit. When many were scold- 
ing Matthew Arnold for his Boston lecture, 
Miss Emerson said, ‘‘If he thinks those 
things, why shouldn’t he say them?’ Why 
shouldn’t he indeed? Yet to maintain this 
attitude practically, especially for a daughter 
to do so where debate takes in hand a revered 
father, witnesses a catholicity too rare not to 
be conspicuous. She made little demand of 
others for the truth that was in her: she 
seemed ever to implore the truth that was 
in them. ‘To reflect her mind or her father’s 
implied an homage she was too Emersonian 
too exact. And the freedom and frankness 
she thus looked for in others she could ex- 
ercise herself with a grace that was impressive. 
While in constant contact with those to 
whom Emerson’s words were hardly less than 
sacred scripture, she lived almost as inde- 
pendently of him as if she had never known 
his love or heard the voices of his fame. 
She saw with joy the blossoms along his path- 
way, yet she kept to a pathway of her own. 
She loved the church, loved traditions as 
her father could not do. In her religious 
attitude she was distinctly, some would say 
extremely, conservative. Even over passages 
of her father’s writings it was possible to get 
into smiling debate with her, in which she 
would criticise him as frankly as she would 
Addison or Montaigne. In these particulars 
she illustrated the Emersonian respect for the 
integrities of the individual mind, and wit- 
nessed an ingenuousness of spirit from which 
not even daughterly affection and daughterly 
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reverence and daughterly pride could divert 
her. : 
The old church, the Concord homes, the. 
walks of charity, how they will miss her! 
The throngs of visitors, we sigh for them. 
Here a question presses with which we will 
close. As heretofore, many will come from 
the east and from the west, seeking that 
modest temple of high thought; but that 
welcoming presence will not be there. The 
question is already being asked, What dis- 
position will be made of it now that she has 
been borne out of it? It is private property, 
but the question is prompted by public in- 
terest, and the public prints have a right to 
consider it. It was once turned over with 
her by one who thought the house should 
be ultimately owned and cared for and kept 
open by the State for pilgrims who through 
many generations yet will be drawn thither 
by the great life once sheltered there. Her 
preference was that it should be kept in the 
family. In the family, yes, while there is a 
scion-of the family that shall care to occupy 
it. The interests of life, however, cannot be 
counted upon to anchor the generations to 
any spot, however sacred, and to families 
there isno earthly immortality. It isa rea- 
sonable supposition that the fame of Emerson 
will outlive all Emersons, and, when for that 
home no Emerson shall have further use, it 
should, by some arrangement perhaps now 
too early to enter into, become a public pos- 
session, ever accessible to the reverent visi- 
tor, and the dear Ellen’s portrait now on 
its wall should continue to adorn it. 
A. W. Jackson, D.D. 


Me tross, Mass. 


Those who had the privilege of hearing 
Mr. Emerson lecture in his later years, an 
old age which seemed like the dim but 
beautiful twilight of a glorious day, will re- 
call with peculiar pleasure the devoted 
daughter who generally sat near him while 
he talked, often finding his place or turn- 
ing over the leaves of the manuscript when 
the eye and hand of the lecturer failed him. 
They will remember how like the father she 
seemed, the same cast of feature, the same 
calm and placid bearing, the same sweet and 
kindly smile. In those declining years of 
her illustrious father’s life Miss Ellen was his 
good angel, constantly at his side at home 
or abroad, supplying all the needs of failing 
sight and memory, and ministering to his 
comfort in ways known only to love. If 
the life that recently came to an end, wanting 
but a month to complete the threescore 
years and ten of the Psalmist’s allotment, 
had been conspicuous for nothing save this 
close and tender association with one of the 
world’s great prophets, certainly that alone 
might have entitled it to respect and admira- 
tion, especially in the minds of the wide and 
enlarging circle of men and women to whom 
the name of Emerson is rich in moral and 
spiritual inspiration. 

And yet this rare woman was so nearly 
unique in her own personality and was so 
admired and loved on account of unusual 
gifts of mind and heart that she hardly 
needed that association with genius to give 
her an honored name. Perhaps it was because 
she was so much like her father in certain 
striking characteristics. She did not have 
his power of constructive thought and liter- 
ary skill. The logical faculty was less 
marked in her than in him, though in neither 
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was it a prominent mental trait. Like him, 
however, she was peculiarly a seer. There 
was in her a fine intuition that acquainted 
her at first hand with divine truths reached 
by others only through a toilsome and slow 
intellectual process. She could not always 
tell what she saw. She could not often give 
a reason satisfactory to others for the faith 
that was in her. Nor was she unlike her 
father in this, that, with his intuitive quality 
of mind and mystic tendency, she failed to 
share the more radical and rationalistic 
results of his thinking. Her nature found 
comfort and inspiration in whatever was 
true and beautiful in the more ancient forms 
of religious belief and symbol. The Bible 
was to her an inspired book, every part of 
it familiar and dear to her, a subject of life- 
long study. Jesus was in some deep, mysti- 
cal sense her Lord and Master. Her daily 
spiritual food was found in writers like 
George Herbert, who in quaint and simple 
phrase expressed her own simple, almost 
child-like sense of communion with God. 
Never dogmatic or controversial in her 
spirit, always sweet and kindly in the ex- 
pression of her difference from the more 
rationalistic views of the church and its 
minister to which she was faithfully devoted, 
she yet lived her own deep religious life, and 
enjoyed a spiritual experience which, though 
untranslatable into modern terms of thought, 
was none the less vital and productive of 
the noblest fruits of Christian character. 

It would be hard to describe the position 
this remarkable woman has occupied in the 

, town where she was born, and where she has 
always been a striking figure. Since the 
death of her parents she has kept the old 
home unchanged in the simple style, and the 
old-fashioned, refined atmosphere of cus- 
tom and habit that it always had during 
their life-time. Here the school-children, 
as wellas the people of the town, have been 
entertained with a simple and quaint but 
generous hospitality. Here the members of 
her Sunday-school class through two or 
three generations have gathered almost 
weekly for reading and instruction. In 
the changes through which the town itself 
has passed from the simpler, more natural 
and wholesome life to the life of convention 
and fashion this home with its presiding 
spirit has stood almost alone in resisting 
every unworthy innovation. Miss Emerson 
stood pre-eminently for the ancient régime, 
in character, in habit, in all her modes of 
thought and feeling. ‘Those who see in 
that ancient simplicity of life some elements 
true and beautiful which the world cannot 
afford to lose have an indescribable sense of 
loss in the passing of one in whom those ele- 
ments were peculiarly embodied. 

Serene, calm, strong in a sense of inner 
rectitude, this woman went in and out among 
us. In utter sincerity her speech never 
varied from her thought. In her heart, 
moreover, was the law of kindness. Many 
who have gone and many who still remain 
could testify to her generous, self-forgetful 
ministry of love. She had the charity that 
thought no evil and spoke, no evil, but ever 
dealt with another’s good name more ten- 
derly than she did with her own. She ap- 
peared to all as one whose life was hid with 
Christ in God. ‘‘Dear Miss Ellen,” was the 
affectionate phrase that arose instinctively 
on many a lip, as the tolling bell announced 
that the end had come to a life so full of 
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blessing to the world in which it had been 
lived. ‘‘Dear Miss Ellen,””—for many years 
to come with that expression of love friends 
and neighbors will continue to cherish the 
memory of one who came as near realizing 
the ideal of sainthood as is possible in this 
earthly existence. L. B. Macpona.p. 
ConcorpD, Mass. 


A Sea-shell. 


BY JAMES TERRY WHITE. 


Imprisoned in the shell 
Are echoes of the far-off ocean’s roar. 
May not our dreams of immortality, 
That deep within us dwell, 
Instinctive to the soul, and more and more 
Insistent to the heart,—may not they be 
Soul-prisoned echoes of the swell 
That ceaseless breaks on an Immortal shore? 
What but God’s love is this soul-visioned sea? 
In widening floods of blessing, surge on surge, 
Its billows sweep from Time’s extremest verge,— 
Shall they not reach unto Eternity? 


Birthdays. 


Are birthdays worth taking note of after 
one has ceased to be middle-aged? Yet it is 
so forlorn not to have somebody regret that 
one is getting old, say friends, and it is 
so much more forlorn to regret it one’s 
self, says one’s self. At the best, growing 
old is merely a sliding scale of values, de- 
pending on looks, physique, temperament, 
and on publi¢ approval, which is regulated 
by the ability to keep young. Of course 
the hands betray the years, yet one cannot 
wear gloves all the time: low necks are not 
such give-aways about age as are elbow 
sleeves. 

Why cannot we acquire from France 
cireumspectness in hedging round the fact 
of old age with royal prerogatives? There 
old ladies “abdicate,” retiring into a kind 
of professor emeritus position, leaving the 
active follies and glories of life to the young, 
Abdication implies voluntary action, and is 
not suggestive of premature or enforced 
burial as among savages. French con- 
sciousness well understands the art of pro- 
portion, the knowing how to delay the ar- 
rival of age and when to assume it, while 
Americans are always advertising and 
deprecating the fact of their years. As 
courtesy is more and more a bygone grace, 
the young hustle off their elders into nooks, 
while the latter sit down demurely, instead 
of abdicating with due ceremony, and main- 
taining a small court of, at least, their own 
self-respect, playing bridge whist and making 
puzzles. 

A precaution against being old at seventy 
or eighty is that of having hobbies instead 
of dogmas. A person who rounds out her 
conversation according to her system, and 
who must finish, when she needn’t, what she 
has begun to say, is devoid of the delightful 
quality of being fragmentary, suggestive, 
and of bristling, as it were, with interjec- 
tion points, which keep correspondents awake 
for what is coming next. It is all very well 
to be placid; but it is dreadfully stupid, and 
stupidity is not necessarily sincerity, any 
more than repose is recreation, with all the 
funcoutopite gaye ETE 

Birthdays should be let alone: there 
are so many of them that they get to be 
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like the “banquet craze.” It is estimated 
that probably one hundred thousand per- 
sons have dined in Boston this year, during 
the dinner-season, at a cost of $2 a plate. 
Economics! Women have their dinners as 
do men, and societies and women’s clubs, 
wealthy or not, spend their individual earn- 
ings on dinners with flowers, cards, etc. The 
advantage of birthdays over dinners lies in 
their comparative cheapness, privacy, and 
regularity, though their recurrence inten- 
sifies the unavoidable fact of increasing 
years, 

Old age cannot be got rid of if one keeps 
on living, whereas the state of middle age is 
elusive. Just now it is not fashionable, 
since chaperonage is no longer desired by the 
young. People are youthful, skipping mid- 
dle life till they are old. It is much a matter 
of dress. Girls nowadays wear velvets, the 
middle-aged don toques, and old people put 
on pompadours, Caps are bygones. 

The only way left to prepare for being 
old is by never acknowledging, even to one’s 
self, that one is old, and by developing the 
capacity for producing personal affection 
towards one’s self, thus creating an immense 
“cohesive influence’ that keeps friends and 
admirers around one, even if the accessories 
of old age, wrinkles, etc., are in full evidence, 
Never is there a time when manner is so 
important as in age, The just-how-to-do-it, 
never too sentimental or too cold, never too 
appallingly in earnest and advisory, or 
frivolously senile and chatty, is one secret 
of being happy when old. If some few peo- 
ple are ‘“‘born amalgams,” by fitting every- 
body to everybody else till each one is satis- 
fied with herself and every one else, most 
of us have to acquire the power through long 
processes of self-control, tact, and sym- 
pathy. It is being in one’s self this ‘‘amal- 
gam” that makes home delightful and old 
age rich in “‘gentle courtesies.” If one is 
such an amalgam, she does not show it by the 
way of self-consciousness nor by statistics 
about the economic independence of women. 
She does not even know that it is her per- 
sonality which keeps all around her harmo- 
nious. If you pressed her closely, she 
might tell you that all she wanted was to 
keep on working, somehow, helping, 

Ruskin once said that instead of repeat- 
ing, “‘Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God 
Almighty,” he much preferred to say, ‘‘ Help- 
ful, Helpful, Helpful, is the Lord God Al- 
mighty,” The man or woman who acts un- 
consciously as an amalgam repeats both as- 
criptions as including the active and passive 
issues of conduct, 

Too much waiting upon old age lessens 
its powers of helpfulness and of belief in one’s 
self. The older one grows, the more does 
one want to be told how well she does things 
(even if she doesn’t), how well she looks 
(even if she isn’t comely), and how much 
she is needed (even if it is exaggeration). 
It is the knowing day by day that one is not 
needed and is not gong to be needed that 
makes age so disreputable and uncomfort- 
able. Its physical ailments are naught com- 
pared with its mental fears. 

Another bother about old age is its being 
thrust upon us before we are ready for it. It 
is merely a pleasing fiction to claim that the 
experience of age makes one valuable to one’s 
friends, Why, even reminiscences get to be 
truisms. When really old, eighty or ninety, 
if the mind is active, such aye is a proud 
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consummation of doing. Honor is accorded 
it in public and in private: filial and grand- 
filial respect tends it. Only do not let it be 
forestalled by needless celebrations of the 
years, keep dark about them. ‘There are 
two filial fallacies which also hasten the com- 
ing of decrepitude: one, when your children 
call you ‘‘a dear, old soul,’’ and think, be- 
cause you are conservatively old-fashioned, 
that you are feeble-minded ; and another that, 
because you are old, you can’t keep house, 
and so relieve you of its burden. It is a 
greater burden. to have nothing to do. Any 
kind of an old woman can always plan for 
housekeeping, even if she has to let others 
do the work. 

I plead for a non-recognition of old age 
just because it makes one older Each 
person well knows its signs in others; but why 
see them in one’s self? Keep up the illusion 
that as yet one is not old. Don’t get blue 
and talk about the Indian summer of life. 
Of course, naturally, any failure in accom- 
plishment lessens one’s own courage about 
self and strengthens other people’s convic- 
tions that one is no longer able to take care 
of herself and her affairs.’ Mere age is not 
the trouble, it is lack of capacity induced 
by overwork or by laziness. Too much of 
anything destroys what otherwise might 
continue to exist. So it is that daughters 
keep house for their mothers, look over their 
check books, pull out their bonnet strings, 
take them to walk: all right if, being old, 
one also is physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated. All the same, to be perpetually 
looked after, when one has her faculties of 
mind and body, is just maddening, even if 
one is grateful of the kindly meant protec- 
tion, 

Let childhood have its birthdays with 
their train of enjoyments, for the pathos and 
the cruelty of child labor are that not even 
in the mothers’ hearts is there time for 
birthdays. Let middle-age so glide from one 
year into another that it has neither decades 
nor annuals, Let old age never be recog- 
nized as an ultimatum in thought if it is 
in the burdens of the flesh. But do not 
hasten its advent by too many marks of 
respect or tenderness, offering seats in trolley 
cars, little love pats, ete. Treat the old as 
if they were middle-aged, and then the ac- 
cumulation of birthdays will not be regretted. 


“The field lies always harvest white, 
If inly lies the spring.’’ 


Kate Gannett Wells, in the Cooking School 
Magazine. 


The Home in Cases of Poverty. 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 
~-Among the topics to be considered at the 
‘conference at the White House, to be held 
January 25 and 26, is the following :— 

“Should children of parents of worthy 
character, but suffering from temporary mis- 
fortune, and the children of widows of worthy 
character and reasonable efficiency, be 
kept with their parents, aid being given to 
the parents to enable them to maintain 
suitable homes for the rearing of the chil- 
dren? Should the breaking up of a home 
be permitted for reasons of poverty or only 
for reasons of inefficiency or immorality ?” 

The experience of an institution which had 
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its beginning in the city of St. Louis in 1836 
may perhaps be worthy of consideration in 
answering this question. In the year men- 
tioned the members of the First Congrega- 
tional Society of St. Louis, now known as 
the ‘“‘Church of the Messiah” (Unitarian) 
resolved themselves into a charitable society, 
and in accordance with that principle opened 
in the basement of the church a free school 
for children, which for two years, until 1838, 
was the only free school west of the Missis- 
sippi. By 1856 the public school system 
was well established; and, to meet other 
more pressing needs, a house was purchased 
by subscription of church members, and the 
“Mission Free School’? became primarily 
a “temporary home for the reception of or- 
phans, stray children, street waifs, and all 
neglected and deserted ones.”” To fulfil this 
purpose and other charitable objects, it 
was incorporated in 1863. 

The Mission Free School never refuses 
admission to ‘‘neglected or deserted”’ chil- 
dren except when overcrowded and in cases 
when other provision can be made; but—and 
this is the point to be emphasized—statis- 
tics prove that the larger number for whom 
admission is applied are the children of 
parents temporarily unable to care for them 
because of illness or lack of employment. 
If such persons can leave their children 
at the Mission Home where they will be 
cared for until they themselves can again 
shelter and feed them, they are appreciative 
and most grateful. Whenever possible the 
Matron assists them in finding employment. 
Five women this year were placed in stores 
and thus enabled to make a home for their 
children, while eight were placed where they 
could work and keep their babies with them. 

In 1907-08 the Mission Free School re- 
ceived from the St. Louis Juvenile Court 
179 children; in 1908-09, 116. 

The purpose of this article, however, is 
to show that in an institution established 
for the care of deserted or neglected children, 
yet without rigid rules of admission, the 
larger portion of the work has come natur- 
ally to be the preservation of the home with 
and for the child. So rapid has been the 
growth of the institution the last twelve 
years that, while in 1897-98 the number 
entering (and leaving) was 122, the last 
two years it has been over 500, and of the 
506 this year removed about four-fifths 
have been returned to parents. 

At the bar of the St. Louis Juvenile Court 
a few weeks since appeared a poor Polish 
woman with four neatly dressed, attractive 
little boys and a child in arms. Her hus- 
band had been recently killed in an elevator 
accident, and the verdict was ‘“‘contributory 
negligence,” which means little or no indem- 
nity. The mother was working to keep her 
family together, earning a°dollar a day; but 
the eldest boy must remain at home=from 
school to take care of the youngest child. 
There stood the truant officer, the accuser. 
Should the anxious little children ‘be taken 
from the mother? ‘‘Has poverty become a 
crime?”’ exclaimed the judge, and against 
the protest of the truant officer permitted 
the woman to depart with her children. 
Since then friends have assisted her, but not 
to the extent of enabling her to send her boy 
to school. As we make more stringent: the 
compulsory education laws, some system of 
public or private relief should provide for 
such cases as the foregoing. 


“Should the | 
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breaking up of a home be permitted for 
reasons of poverty?’ Emphatically not, if 
it can possibly be avoided. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


The Geneva Anniversary. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


While no official announcement has yet 
been made concerning the exact date of “the 
great week of 1909 at Geneva,” the first 
week in July ensuing is already named in 
Protestant circles in that city as the time of 
the celebration of her three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Calvinistic Refor- 
mation and the institution of the University 
of Geneva. The programme of the week, 
in such case, would be as follows: Saturday, 
the 3d of July, and Sunday, the 4th, the jubi- 
lee exercises of the National Church of Ge- 
neva; Monday, July 5, the jubilee of the 
College of Geneva; Tuesday, July 6, laying 
of the corner-stone of the Reformation monu- 
ment; Wednesday, July 7, intermission for 
rest and recreation; Thursday and Friday, 
July 8 and 9, jubilee exercises of the univer- 
sity. These are the probable dates, but not 
certainly. They suffice to show what great 
interest will attend the celebration of 
Geneva’s great memories and eminent ser- 
vices in behalf of the Protestant cause. 

The central feature of this programme, 
from an international point of view, is the 
inauguration of the monumental work which 
is to commemorate that important historical 
and religious movement, the Calvinistic 
Reformation, and the illustrious part which 
Geneva, the ancient citadel of the Reforma- 
tion, the ‘‘Protestant Rome,” took inits es- 
tablishment and promulgation, While the 
people of Geneva feel a just pride in the great 
traditions of their past, they have rightly 
conceived the erection of this monument to be 
an international tribute to a world-embracing 
movement of the human reason and con- 
science. Begun in Geneva, the plans for such 
a commemorative work have been warmly 
seconded by the Protestant elements of every 
nation—France, Germany, England, Scot- 
land, Hungary, Holland, Bohemia, the United 
States—which has been the grateful heritor 
of the life and labors of Calvin and his asso- 
ciate reformers. 

That John Calvin should be the central 
figure in this commemoration, and that the 
monument should be inaugurated on the four 
hundredth anniversary of his birth and the 
three hundred and fiftieth of the university 
he founded, is just and proper. He was the 
soul of the Franco-Swiss Reformation and its 
directive mind; his iron will, its chief strength 
and stay. Incidentally, he became, though 
unknown to himself and unintended, one of 
the’fathers of modern political liberty. The 
emphasis he laid on individual conviction 
and religious independence was to bring 
forth a rebirth, in due time, of modern re- 
publican institutions. Opinions will vary as 
to his personal motives in certain of his ac- 
tions, notably in his treatment of Servetus. 
But, despite his intolerance and the general 
austerity of his character, his high rank as a 
religious thinker and his brave testimony for 
the ethical side of religion and life entitle 
him to a commanding place in the estimation 
of posterity. As Jean Jacques Rousseau de- 
clares in his ‘‘Social Contract ”’: ‘Those who 
esteem Calvin only as a theologian, poorly 
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understand the dimensions of his genius. 
Whatever changes the course of time may 
bring about in our worship, however the 
love of country and of liberty may be weak- 
ened among us, the memory of this great 
man will never cease to be a benediction.” 

To erect a suitable memorial to the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century in the city 
of its birth, a committee was appointed and 
for some years past has been actively at 
work, aided by auxiliary committees in other 
countries. To an international jury of ar- 
tists and men of culture seventy-oné designs 
for the monument were submitted from thir- 
teen different countries, in competition for 
prizes amounting to some 30,000 francs. 
The choice of the committee fell unani- 
mously upon a design by three Lausanne 
architects in collaboration with Maurice 
Reymond, a Swiss sculptor resident in Paris. 
At a subsequent exposition of all the designs 
this choice was ratified by the general pub- 
lic of Geneva, 

The accepted design, in accordance with 
the desire of the committee, makes an in- 
genious and artistic use of a fragment of the 
ancient city wall, known as the ‘“‘wall of the 
Reformers,’”’ and which was erected by the 
latter in defence of the liberties of Geneva. 
That portion of the wall which flanks the 
Promenade des Bastions, and is in full view 
from the orangery of the Botanical Gardens 
of Geneva, will form the venerable back- 
ground of the monument. Against it, in 
the centre, on a square and massive base, 
will rise, in double life-size, a bronze group 
\of reformers,—Calvin, Farel, John Knox (for 
fourteen years resident and active in Geneva), 
and Beza. On the plinth below will be dis- 
played the motto of the city of Geneva, 
Post Tenebras Lux,—After Darkness Light. 
It has been objected to the sculptor’s design 
of these figures that they represent aged men, 
whereas Calvin was only fifty-five when he 
died in 1564, while Beza was forty-five, Knox 
fifty-nine, and Farel seventy-five. This 
is to be remedied in the completed monument. 
At intervals along the wall, to the right and 
left of the central group and on lower pedes- 
tals, will be placed life-size figures of other 
eninent champions of the Protestant cause,— 
Admiral Coligny, Oliver Cromwell, the great 
Elector of Brandenburg, and a New Eng- 
land Puritan, probably Gov. Winthrop. 
On the wall spaces between will be affixed 
tablets containing inscriptions and _ bas- 
reliefs of important events in the history 
of the Protestant faith, in which the Landing 
of the Mayflower will not be forgotten. 
Graven high above all, in a continuous line 
across the wall, will be seen the dedicatory 
words, ““A la mémoire des Réformateurs.”’ 

All in all, this is a unique and singularly 
felicitous treatment of a difficult subject, 
modest and yet striking and effective, and 
sure to impart an impressive historical 
lesson to all who in years to come shall visit 
this ancient and beautiful city. Its ‘‘great 
week,” next summer, will draw thousands of 
sight-seers and more seriously minded _pil- 
grims of the spirit to her quaint and narrow 
streets, her beautiful squares and gardens, 
and that mountain-girt lake whose charms 
have been the favorite theme for centuries 
of the artist, the poet, and the lover of nature. 

In order that Protestants, and especially 
Unitarian Protestants, shall hereafter thor- 
oughly enjoy their sojourn in Geneva, it will 
be well for them to remember that the Inter- 
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national Council of Religious Liberals is mak- 
ing an appeal for funds for the Reformation 
monument herewith described, and to send 
the present writer, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, a contribution, large or small, for 
this worthy object. It will gladly be for- 
warded and gratefully acknowledged. 


Proctor Academy. 


President Charles W. Eliot, speaking re- 
cently about Proctor Academy, said :— 

“To uplift people anywhere, we must 
have the combination of educational forces, 
economic forces, and the ideal of good citi- 
zenship. We have that combination in An- 
dover. We can feel sure that $1,000 in- 
vested in Proctor Academy will return a 
wholly incalculable income,—not in money, 
but in trained brains and in moral char- 
acter. And there’s no income like it. In 
the management of a university, with which 
I’ve had something to do, we work on this 
principle—spend, just as closely as you 
possibly can, your whole income. We even 
run the risk of a deficit in our efforts 
to spend every dollar of income. ‘This is 
in order to get the largest returns. The 
best return is the trained brain, eyes, fingers, 
powers of the sense and of the soul. No- 
body who has $1,000 or $10,000 to give 
away can give it to anything that will 
yield richer returns than Proctor Academy. 

“In any secondary school there should 
always be a place and a course for boys 
and girls that want to go to college. That 
is the law in Massachusetts. This is an 
indication that the democracy wants that 
way to be kept open. I hope Proctor Acade 
emy will therefore hold that door open to 
professional life. The professions in our 
country will have greater influence than 
they have had in the past, because where we 
used to think of only three learned professions, 
we now havea dozen. I hope Proctor Acad- 
emy will teach drawing and music more 
largely than it has. In any system of edu- 
cation there should be studied more ways of 
expression than speech. American educa- 
tion has neglected drawing, which, as ad- 
mirable training for the eye and hand, should 
have been more extensively attended to in 
our national education than it has been. 
I hope Proctor Academy will teach its pupils 
some means of giving pleasure to other peo- 
ple. ‘That’s one of the most precious things 
to be got out of an education. Giving 
pleasure to others is, I suppose, the surest 
way of getting durable satisfaction in this 
life. What are the commonest means of 
giving pleasure to others? The power to 
read aloud, to act, to recite, to commit to 
memory good literature with the ability to 
repeat it to others, to tell a good story, to 
exhort, to dance, to be graceful, to move 
and stand gracefully. I’ve often said that, 
if there were one subject of instruction I’d 
be willing to have prescribed at Harvard, 
that would be a course in dancing. We’ve 
not thought enough, in studying education, 
of this matter of some means of giving pleas- 
ure to others. The benefit of such an acad- 
emy’s work is transmitted from generation 
to generation, every enriched life means 
generations to come made richer and hap- 
pier. 


That transmission goes on through | 


centuries, and no one can estimate the good | 


that comes from one boy or girl spending 
four years at such an institution in that 
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period of life when the human soul is most 
enlargeable. The good to be done is per- 
fectly clear, though unimaginable in amount, 
because so great.” 

President Eliot pointed out that the work 
of the academy could be still greater in future, 
as the history of academies, high schools, and 
colleges showed that newer schools meant 
not the extinction of the older ones, but 
their strengthening. He added that he did 
not invite the attention of Unitarians espe- 
cially to the school, although it is Unitarian, 
but he felt that Unitarians owed a special 
obligation to it. ? 

“Tet us remember,” said he, ‘how much 
of good this small, poor academy stands for,— 
the open mind, the desire for knowledge, and 
the faith in human liberty.”’ 


Aunt Jane’s Prayer.* 


BY ELLEN MURRAY. 


She was an old negro woman, apparently 
of the lowest type. Over the white wool 
on her head was tied a dingy handkerchief. 
Her dress was two cotton waists put on one 
over the other so that the holes and rents 
came in different places. The skirt was a 
gift from Northern barrels, as was the white 
apron, her only bit of Sunday finery. The 
home she had left that Sunday morning was 
not more than twelve feet square—a low 
clapboarded shed with a square hole for a 
window closed by a wooden shutter. The 
chimney was of sticks, daubed with clay. 
The furniture was a bunk filled with pine 
needles and covered with pieces of carpet 
and quilt, a pail, a number of empty tin 
meat cans, and a saucepan through whose 
holes she had drawn rags to stop them up. 
Her breakfast had been “hominy, dry so’’; 
that is, without the little salt-pork fat or 
skim milk which constituted her luxuries. 

She had walked a mile and a half to 
church, courtesied as she entered, sat down 
among others nearly as poor as herself, and 
listened to the chapter read. ‘The leader of 
the meeting asked her to pray and she 
knelt down. 

I reproduce the prayer as nearly as I can 
recollect it, changing some of the idioms to 
make it intelligible. 

‘Dear Massa Jesus, we all uns beg Ooner 
[you] come make us a call dis yere day. 
We is nutting but poor Etiopian women, and 
people ain’t tink much ’bout we. We ain’t 
trust ask any of dem great high people for 
come to we church, but do’ you is de one 
great Massa, great too much dan Massa 
Linkum, you ain’t shame to care for we 
African people. 

‘“Come to we, dear Massa Jesus. De sun, 
he hot too much, de road am dat long and 
boggy [sandy], and we ain’t got no buggy 
for send and fetch Ooner. But, Massa, you 
’member how you walked dat hard walk up 
Calvary and ain’t weary, but tink about we 
all dat way. We know you ain’t weary for 
to come to we. We pick out de t’orns, de 
prickles, de brier, de back-slidin’ and de 
quarrel and de sin out of you path so dey 


.shan’t hurt Goner pierce feet no more. 


“Come to we, dear Massa Jesus. We all 
uns ain’t got no good cool water for give 


* This prayer was heard in a little church on St. 
Helena Island, S.C., by the principal of the Penn Normal 
Industrial and {Agricultural School, and was written down 
by her. 
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you when you thirsty. You know, Massa, 
the drought so long, and the well so low, 
ain’t nutting but mud to drink. But we 
gwine to take de ’munion cup and fill it wid 
de tear of repentance and love clean out of 
we heart. Dat all we hab to gib you, good 
Massa. 

‘An’, Massa Jesus, you say you gwine 
stand to de door and knock. But you ain’t 
gwine stand at we door, Massa, and knock. 
We set de door plum open for you and 
watch up de road for see you. 

“Sisters,” turning to them, ‘‘what for 
you all ain’t open de door, so Massa know 
He welcome ?’’ 

One woman rose quietly from her knees 
and set the church door wide open. 

“Come, Massa Jesus, come! We know 
you is near, we heart is all just tremble, 
tremble, we so glad for hab youhere. And, 
Massa, we church ain’t good ’nuff for you to 
sit down in, but stop by de door just one 
minute, dear Massa Jesus, and whisper one 
word to we heart—one good word—we do 
listen—Massa ’’?— 

And there was silence, none .moved, 
none spoke, and in the stillness I, for one, 
knew that the Lord, so earnestly called, had 
whispered ‘‘one good word”’ to my heart. 

If the lowest of the negro race—an un- 
educated field hand—can so think, so feel, 
so pray, who has a right to despair of the 
future of this race? ‘Who would deny to 
this _people the opportunities for gaining 
intelligence, knowledge, ability, which are 
the birthright of the children of God? 


For the Morgan Memorial. 


Once again comes the call for Unitarians 
to assist in that most worthy charity, the 
““Morgan Memorial.” The ladies of the 
auxiliary are perfecting plans for a ‘Festival 
of Months,’ to be held in the building, 89 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, February 8, at 
7 p.M,,and February 9, 10, 11, 12, from 1 P.M, 
to10oPp.m. A large attendance is anticipated. 
Great secrecy is maintained, and something 
unique in the way of decoration is sure to be 
offered. ‘his is the one movement where 
Unitarian and Methodist work together side 
by side in perfect harmony for the welfare of 
humanity, forgetting their difference in creed 
in their love for the common good, Any 
one who wishes to contribute to the Festi- 
val may send directly to the Memorial if 
articles are plainly marked for the Festival. 
All contributions are gratefully received and 
nothing is too small to be acceptable. Mr. 
Courtenay Guild will assist in the entertain- 
ment, which assures the success of this 
feature. Ladies will receive daily under the 
direction of Mrs. Thomas Van Ness and Mrs, 
Dillon Bronson, The industrial depart- 
ments will all be in full working order, and 
guides will be provided to conduct visitors 
over the premises. There will also be an 
exhibition of finished products which will 
include rugs, baskets, articles of clothing, 
embroideries, printing, and sloyd. ‘The best 
way to ascertain how well these finished 
products are done is to take advantage of 
this exhibition and Festival to inspect them, 
A few of the many patronesses are Mrs, 
Curtis Guild, Jr., Mrs. Eben S, Draper, Mrs. 
Roger Wolcott, Mrs. John D. Long, Mrs. 
John W. Weeks, Mrs, John L. Bates, Mrs. 
George A, Hibbard, Mrs. William E. Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, Mrs, 
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Charles G, Ames, Mrs. Julian C. Jaynes, Mrs. 
Charles Dean, Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Mrs. 
John P, Kidder, Mrs. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, Mrs. Howard N, Brown, Mrs. John 
Homans, Mrs. Louis Richards, and many 
others. ; 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


A Welcome Visitor. 


Within a few days two letters have come 
to the editor of Every Other Sunday from 
quite different writers and places, but both 
are very friendly in their expressions. Of 
course, this is not the first time the editor 
has been the recipient of missives of this 
kind, and it is rare he allows them to go into 
print, because of their supposed personal 
character. But, on reflection, it would seem 
that Every Other Sunday, if it has merits, 
owes some recognition to the writers and 
attists who provide the material. If this 
view is correct, why should an editor be too 
self-conscious and falsely modest? If he 
suppresses all this commendation, he does 
injustice to those who are doing their best 
to make the paper attractive and success- 
ful. 

Therefore, under the influence of such an 
argument, the editor publishes the two let- 
ters referred to, in substance, as somewhat 
indicative of the work Every Other Sunday is 
trying to do. It is the only paper for young 
people in our denomination, and receives 
from that constituency an appreciative sup- 
port. But its visits extend beyond the 
borders of our own “fellowship: it is found 
as supplementary reading in public schools, 
and is welcomed by many families who know 
little or nothing of our particular faith,— 
at least are not publicly identified with us. 
From such a one, a lady of New York State, 
comes the first communication :— 

“Mr, Editor,—Enclosed please find twenty- 
five cents for which I would like what number 
of copies you can afford to send of Every Other 
Sunday of date, January 3d. I want them 
to give to my little friends who love Louisa 
Alcott’s stories. It is such a lovely picture 
of her, and the whole paper is a beautiful 
number. In fact, every number is beautiful. 

“The paper is a perfect jewel. I cannot 
say half I would like in praise of it. May 
you be blessed in your work! ‘The influence 
for good of such a children’s paper can never 
be estimated.” 

Quite distant from this town in New York 
State is the place whence the next letter 
comes,—Holualoa, Hawaii. The writer is 
a contributor to Every Other Sunday and occu- 
pies a place of professional and official im- 
portance. This is something he wrote for 
a Honolulu paper :— 

“Every Other Sunday, as its name indicates, 
is issued every two weeks by the Sunday- 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at 
the price of forty cents (4oc.) a year, Nor 
must the publication be judged by its cheap- 
ness, for except the subscription price there 
is nothing cheap about it. 

“Rev, E. A. Horton, the editor, is one of 
the ablest and most careful children’s editors 
in the country. . 

“The paper is well printed on good paper, 
and contains most excellent and well-se- 
lected illustrations. Indeed, they are a 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address cotrespondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H- 
Stearns. 
a oo 


feature, for the work of good artists even for 
very small children is found to be highly 
educative, and a taste is thus created for 
good and distinctive pictures. 

“The experiment of printing such a journal 
at this price has been a success, and probably 
only one or two other juvenile publications 
exceed this one in circulation. 

“Besides, the contributed articles are all 
paid for; and, aside from the selections in 
poetry and prose made from the best authors, 
living and dead, the periodical has a tone and 
individuality quite marked. 

“Tt is absolutely undenominational, relig- 
ious in the best sense, giving attention to 
passing events of general interest, and noting 
great birthday anniversaries, individual or 
national, with appropriate sketches and illus- 
trations, 

“Each section of our great country ig rep- 
resented by contributions of a¥§descriptive 
or historical character, 

“The attention of the various religious 
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bodies was called to the value of the publica- 
tion for Sunday-School purposes, and it was 
voted at a general conference last year that 
Every Other Sunday was one of the very best 
periodicals for children published in the 
United States. The price makes it possible 
for churches and institutions to order copies 
for distribution, thus giving to children 
something better than the usual trivial mat- 
ter issued expressly for Sunday Schools.” 

Really the chief reason for reproducing 
these epistolary compliments is to call re- 
newed attention to Every Other Sunday, 
since very many of our homes and some of our 
Sunday Schools are ignorant of its scope. 
Recent numbers have brought forward, by 
illustrations and articles, such subjects as 
Penn and peace movements, Dickens and the 
Christmas spirit, Samuel F, Smith and pa- 
triotism, Louisa M. Alcott and children’s 
stories, Abraham Lincoln and power of char- 
acter. The various departments continue 
their interesting course, the Letter-Box, 
Home Study Club, Bible Questions. 

While it is true the quantity of reading for 
young people in periodicals and books is 
larger than ever, there is still place for a 
paper like Every Other Sunday, which aims 
to fill a special niche. It shrinks from any 
“goody, goody” treatment of subjects, 
and yet it seeks, directly or indirectly, to 
convey a wholesome, moral, and religious 


impression, Epwarp A, Horron. 
Young People’s Religious 
, Cnion. 


Proctor Academy. 


The gymnasium at Proctor Academy, 
“Slocomb Hall,’”’ to which the members of 
the Young People’s Religious Unions gave 
so generously last year, is now an accomplished 
fact. 

It is a beautiful building which it would 
be difficult to replace for much less than 
$7,000, Indeed, it would be hard to provide 
the old-fashioned, rough-hewn timbers, which 
were part of the old barn, at any price. 
The big transition windows at each end, the 
corner pieces, and the overhead arches impart 
a dignity to the interior that suggests a 
church structure, while the gallery on the 
north side, constructed out of the old lean-to, 
provides a good place for spectators. Under- 
neath the gallery are the dressing-rooms. 
I have never seen so satisfactory a bit of 
alteration. 

The floor has been marked off for basket 
ball and indoor baseball. The boys played 
their first game of basket ball in a neighbor- 
ing town the other day, although they had 
only had one or two hours’ instruction in 
the elementary rules of the game. ‘They were 
so eager to use the ball that they took off their 
shoes because the sneakers had not come. 

Military drill and standing-up exercises 
are taught the students, and the girls take 
as much interest and pride in Slocomb Hall 
as the boys. It will strengthen many a girl 
whose physique is not what it ought to be. 

As the young people have decided to make 
us one of their objects to assist during the 
coming year, I would suggest that the amount 
which they raise for us be spent in buying 
chairs for Slocomb Hall, so that it can be used 
for social occasions. ‘This will be very neces- 
sary, as Slocomb Hall is needed for concerts 
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and dramatic gatherings. It will be the 
finest dance hall for a large distance around, 
as well as one of the most beautiful and ade- 
quate gymnasiums of any secondary school 
in the State of New Hampshire. . 

The Young People’s Religious Union have 
good reason to be proud of the object to 
which they gave last year and to which they 
are still giving. I do not think that their 
money could be spent in any way where it 
would go farther or do more good. 


The Boston Federation. 


The annual entertainment of the Boston 
Federation will be held Wednesday, February 
17, at 8 P.M., in Whiton Hall, Centre Street, 
Dorchester, 

A vaudeville performance, followed by 
dancing from 10 to 12, will be the programme, 
as last year, 

This entertainment is to raise money to 
carry on the work of the federation, and all 
friends are urged to support it. Tickets at 
fifty cents each may be purchased from mem- 
bers of the entertainment committee or at the 
door, 


Union Meeting of Y. P. R. U. and 


Be GU. 


The union meeting of the Universalist 


and Unitarian young people was held Monday 


evening, January 18, in the second Universa- 
list Church, Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., as scheduled. 

At the social gathering the Universalist 
and Unitarian young people were distin- 
guished by means of tags tied with different 
colors; and it was tHe general opinion that 
this method was much more conducive to 
sociability than that employed on previous 
occasions, This social hour, from 7 to 8, 
in the parlors of the church, was followed by 
a devotional service in charge of the pastor, 
Rev. S. H. Roblin, D.D., after which Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, D.D., dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, gave one of his uplifting 
addresses on ‘‘The Privileges of Church 
Membership.” In closing, Prof. Fenn pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


‘The Wednesday Noon Service in King’s 
Chapel, February 3, will be conducted by 
Rev. A.W. Littlefield of Brookline. Sunday, 
January 31, 3.30 P.M, Rev. W. W. Fenn 
will preach. 


A conference of the Presidents and [ecord- 
ing Secretaries of the New England Alliance 
branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Monday, February 1, at 11 A.M. 
Subjects of discussion: Duties of Presiding 
Officer and Clerk, Relation of Director and 
Branch. ‘This will take the place of the regu- 
lar meeting of Suffolk and Norfolk branches. 


Meetings. 


UNITARIAN .SUNDAY-ScHOOL UNION OF 


Boston.—The fourth regular meeting of the 
season was held in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church, Monday evening, 
January 18. As this meeting was arranged 
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conference after a brief 
and the reading of the 
the delegates separated 
into four divisions, each in a room by itself 
with its own leader, Mr, Louis P. Nash was 
chairman of the Division of Superintendents; 
Mrs. Guild, dean of the Tuckerman School, 
had charge of the teachers of Advanced 
Classes; the division of Intermediate teach- 
ers had Rev. H. H. Saunderson as a 
leader; and the Primary and Kindergarten 
Department was led by Miss Florence Mur- 
tay, who has charge of this department in 


as’a departmental 
devotional service, 
secretary’s report, 


Business Notices. 


A NEW PLAN TO SHORTEN THE WORK- 
ING DAYS.—A rather novel experiment in connection 
with employees’ hours of labor is being tried by The 
Curtis Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, publishers 
of The Ladies’ Home Journaland The Saturday Evening 
Post. Not only have they adopted and put into effect the 
forty-eight-hour week throughout their mechanical 
departments, but instead of the conventional schedule 
under which this time is distributed over six working 
days, the total of forty-eight hours’ work will hereafter be 
done in the five days from Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
The employees in the mechanical departments of the 
business will by this change have all day Saturday and 
Sunday for recreation and rest.’ The result of the 
innovation from the employers’ standpoint will doubtless 
be watched with considerable interest by other concerns 
in the same line of business. 


Hddresses. 
The address of Rev. Henry G. Ives during 


his absence abroad will be in care of Mrs. Ebenezer 
Ives, 13 Ornan Road, Hamstead, London, N.W., 
England, up to the 6th of April. 


Marriages. 


In Fitchburg, Mass., 20th inst,, by Rev. A. W. Littlefield 
of Brookline, Charles L. Monroe of Wollaston and Dora 
Clifford of Fitchburg. 

In Dedham, Mass., 23d inst., by Rev. George H. 
Young, Charles Gurney Percy of New York City and 
Lulu Maude Chestnut of Rochester, N.Y. 


Deaths. 


GRISWOLD.—At her home in Columbus, Wis., Jan. 
19, 1909, Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold, after a few days’ 
illness, of pneumonia. 

KEBLER.—At Winchester, Mass., Jan. 24, 1909, 
Mrs. Lucy E. A. Kebler, widow of John Kebler, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, aged 88 years, 8 months. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. _ 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


SJITUATION wanted by an American woman with her 

: daughter (7 yrs.) as working housekeeper or attendant 
to invalid. Best of references. Address C. H. A., 272 
Congress Street. 


ANTED.—A home. A teacher of experience will 
teach in exchange for a refined, congenial home. 
Would take charge of a motherless child. Fond of reading 
aloud, music, and art. Would go Northor South. Address 
H.C. D., Christian Register,272 Congress Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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the Channing Church, Newton. After an 
hour spent in discussing matters of interest 
and importance to its own grade of work, 
the divisions were called together for a. clos- 
ing service. All departments reported a 
very helpful session, and many expressed the 
wish that the meeting might have been much 
longer. Edna H. Stebbins, Secretary. 


THe NEw York LEacuE.—The regular 
meeting was held at the Lenox Avenue Uni- 
tarian} Church, New York City, on Thurs- 
day, January 7, at 11 A.M., Miss Slade, the 
president, in the chair, and about one hun- 
dred and twenty present, and every branch 
represented. 

For the Religious News Committee Mrs 
Harding mentioned the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in Philadelphia, represent- 
ing thirty-three denominations and eighteen 
million communicants. For the Philan- 
thropic News Committee Mr. Frank H. 
Mann told of the tuberculosis exhibit at the 
Natural History Museum in New York City, 
and of the wonderful interest taken. 

The speaker of the day, Mrs. John A. 
Martin, spoke on ‘“‘The Use and Abuse of 
Socialism.’’ There are two kinds of social- 
ists, the socialist of dreams and the social- 
ist of deeds. The socialist of dreams dreams 
either of brotherly love or unbrotherly hate. 
The socialist of deeds spends his time in 
trying to bring a new order. The day 
may come when the religion of socialism may 
be the religion of the country. The aim now 
is not so much to make socialists, but to 
make the right kind of socialists. We have 
now public ownership of public schools, 
post-offices, museums, libraries. We have 
municipal ownership of water. Why not of 
more? Perhaps the eighty cents gas deci- 
sion is as important now as the Dred Scott 
decision was in its day. Old-age pensions 
and co-operative societies lessen the crush- 
ing impact of exploitation. We believe, said 
Mrs. Martin, that poverty can be abolished 
by public ownership. Let the cities become 
unendurable, so that people will move out 
into the country, where children should be 
brought up. The speaker thought that as a 
vine-clad ruin New York would be a success. 
“Cease crying against the trusts, they have 
come to stay. They look horrid from the 
outside, but, once inside, one sees how nice 
they really are.”” In regard to socialism in 
society we shall have to be generous, whether 
we like it or not. Call it anything you like, 
said Mrs. Martin, only do it. Questions 
were then asked, which Mrs. Martin answered. 

Mrs. Nelson, president of the Alliance 
Branch, then invited the League to remain 
for a social cup of coffee. After singing a 
hymn the meeting adjourned. Elizabeth L. 
Lawson, Recording Secretary. 


THE MEADVILLE District CONFERENCE.— 
The conference met with the First Unitarian 
Church in Youngstown, Ohio, January 12 
and 13. About fifty delegates were present, 
representing the eighteen churches and 
mission points in the district. Two new 
societies were reported to have organized 
within the last few months, one at Wheeling, 
W. Va., where a vigorous church has sprung 
into being at the touch of Rev. Thomas 
Clayton, and one at Black’s Corners, a 
country settlement near Meadville, where 
one of the theological students has a congre- 
gation of forty or fifty, a charter member- 
ship of nine, and a commodious church 
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building. Great enthusiasm was aroused by 
the reports of Rev. Thomas Clayton of his 
work as Billings lecturer in West Virginia. A 
half-dozen splendid openings await our im- 
mediate action there, with congregations 
clamoring for a minister and offering financial 
support far beyond that usually possible in 
missionfsocieties. ‘The conference joined in 
an enthusiastic unanimous resolution to urge 
this field on the immediate attention of 
our national missionary Association. Home- 
stead, Pa., has an entirely self-supporting 
movement ministered to by Dr. Mason of 
Pittsburg and Mr. I. F. Fischer: McKees- 
port, after a season of trial, has a minister of 
its own, and is set upon working out its 
salvation. Franklin, which settled a minis- 
ter last September, by the joint aid of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
local conference, has made a notable showing 
of growth in numbers and power during the 
year. Missionary enthusiasm ran high dur- 
ing the various sessions of the conference, 
and it was the general feeling that within 
the limits of the conference, with its eighteen 
societies and seven preaching stations, 
missionary activity is more alive and effective 
than in any equal area in America. The 
cause in Youngstown was gteatly stimulated 
by the holding of such a fine series of meet- 
ings there, and the community was visibly 
impressed by the numbers and distinction 
of the visitors. 

The great addresses of the conference were 
made by Dr. George B. Foster of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who spoke on ‘‘The 
Function of Religion in our Human Struggle 
for existence’”?; Dr. Henry Preserved Smith 
of the Meadville Theological School, whose 
theme was ‘‘The Truee Value of the Old 
Testament’’?; and Henry F. Cope, general 
secretary of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, who discussed ‘‘Religious Education as 
related to Life.” The names of these 
speakers alone make the conference a notable 
one, and their addresses were equal to their 
noblest reputations. All the other addresses 
kept the same high plane, and the sympo- 
sium on ‘The Relation of our Churches to 
Society and Social Problems,’’? with which 
the conference closed, brought out wit of 
the keenest, fine eloquence and splendid 
social consecration. ‘he (almost) one hun- 
dred Unitarians who sat about the banquet 
board listening to these addresses might 
well be pardoned if more than once they 
whispered one to another, ‘‘This is as good 
as the festival in Anniversary Week.” 

One of the significant actions of the con- 
ference was the unanimous endorsement of 
the Meadville Summer School for Sunday- 
school teachers and parish workers, and the 
decision to be responsible for its finances and 
its students for the coming year. With this 
encouragement the faculty of the Theologi- 
cal School are planning a Summer Institute 
for next July, assisted by certain specialists 
from outside. 

The man who periodically declares ‘‘ Uni- 
tarianism is dead”’ is hereby invited to visit 
the Meadville District. 


NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE,— 
The midwinter meeting was held in the 
First Parish Church, Cambridge, Thursday, 
January 21, the president, Mrs. Alma Faunce 
Smith of Quincy, presiding. In the ab- 


sence of Dr, Crothers the greeting was given 


by Rev, Edward H. Hall, a former minister 
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of the church. The subjects for considera- 
tion at the morning session were ‘‘Social 
Service of the Churches” and ‘‘ What are the 
Alliance Branches doing for College Girls ?”’ 
Rev. William B. Geoghegan told of the work 
being” done in New Bedford for the preven- 
tion and cure of tuberculosis and also in 
providing pure milk for infants and invalids. 
Both these movements were started and have 
been largely carried on by the Unitarians. 
Mrs. Alva Roy Scott of Bangor, Me., told 
of the work done by the church there. 
Bangor is the commercial centre of Eastern. 
Maine. Of all the many human betterment 
organizations a large proportion of the mana- 
gers and trustees are Unitarians. Mrs. 
Guild, dean of the Tuckerman School, spoke 
of the aim of the school which is ‘‘Christian 
service,’ and told of the time and place of 
the sessions. She also spoke of the aid which 
Alliance Branches might give the school by 
selecting a suitable person and paying for 
the tuition at the school. Mrs, Frederick 
‘T. Lord, chairman of the National Post- 
office Mission Committee, told of the distri- 
bution of Unitarian literature and the impor- 
tant part which it plays in the establishment 
of new Unitarian centres. Miss Helen L. 
Bayley, chairman of the Cheerful Letter 
Committee, told of the present condition of 
Cheerful Letter work. She also spoke of the 
travelling libraries sent out by various Alli- 
ance branches. In many cases these have 
been made the nucleus of permanent libra- 
ries, Mrs. Keyes of Concord, chairman of 
the Appeals Committee, spoke of the appeals 
at present before the committee,—the three 
regular appeals, Grace Chapel at Green Har- 
bor, Mass., the Meadville School, and the 
school on the Pacific coast for divinity stu- 
dents, The other appeals are for the church 
at Andover, N.H. This being the town in 
which Proctor Academy is situated, it is 
necessary that the church here should be ade- 
quate. This appeal is heartily endorsed. 
Also for the church at Iowa City, which is 
the seat of the State University. This 
church needs to be properly equipped for so- 
cial work among the students, The next 
subject was the work done for college girls 
in the university towns. Mrs. Samuel M. 
Crothers spoke for Cambridge, Mrs. Mary C. 
Smith, the second vice-president, for the work 
in Wellesley, and Mrs, Lucia Clapp Noyes read 
a report sent by Mrs. Banister of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., who was unable to be present. 
Mrs. Caroline S, Atherton, chairman of the 
newly appointed committee for work among 
the college girls, spoke briefly of the plans 
which are being made. The morning session 
closed with the announcement by Miss Bay- 
ley, the president of the Hostess Branch, 
announcing the box lunch and extending 
the hospitality of the branch; 

The afternoon session opened at 2 o’clock, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston, 

The Unitarian Children's Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
asaiatanee, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
hey OY central Ce 

pplications solicited from families within fo: iles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or regabehaaan 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Sy, erintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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and the roll-call showed an attendance of 
four hundred and fifty-seven delegates repre- 
senting ninety-five branches, not including 
the Hostess Branch which was present in 
large numbers, The recently formed branch 
at Keene, N.H., was introduced, and the 
president, Mrs. Dinsmoore responded briefly. 
Rey. W. C. Pierce of Tiverton, R.I., spoke of 
conditions in Oklahoma City, he having re- 
cently come from that locality. ‘There are 
practically no native-born Unitarians, but 
all new material; a city of great opportuni- 
ties, but also of great obstacles. Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, spoke of the formation 
and aim of the Association. He said the best 
work is now being done by means of our litera- 
ture and spoke of various ways in which it 
might be distributed. After a vote of thanks 
to the Hostess Branch for its cordial hospi- 
tality, the meeting adjourned until Thursday, 
June 3, at Lynn, Mass. Alice D. Sanborn, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Churches. 


DErBy, CONN.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Alfred W. Birks: A great change has taken 
place during the past two years in the re- 
lations between the churches in Derby. 
Formerly there used to be very little real 
fellowship, and conditions were as bad here 
as they could be. The first intimation of a 
changing atmosphere came last fall, when 
the Methodist, Congregational, and Unitarian 
ministers, with the co-operation of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association secretary, 
united in a ‘“‘No-License” campaign. This 
was followed by an invitation to the Unita- 
rian church to join in the Union Thanksgiv- 
ing Service, Mr. Birks preaching the sermon 
in the Methodist church. On December 13 
the next step was taken when the minister 
of the First Congregational Church exchanged 
pulpits with the Unitarian minister, an in- 
cident so new to Derby that it called forth 
special comment in the local paper. The 
latest mark of this new feeling of Christian 
brotherhood was the invitation, on January 
14, to the Methodist and Unitarian ministers 
and their wives to attend the annual parish 
supper of the First Congregational Church, 
at which speeches were made expressive of 
the kindliest feeling. It was said that, when 
the Unitarian minister was first invited to 
come into this Christian fellowship, there 
was some fear that the ghost of departed 
deacons might return to protest; but none 
had done so, and the new era was happily 
launched, 


FLORENCE (NoRTHAMPTON), Mass.—Free 
Congregational Society: On the first Sunday 
in January, Rey. Alfred Free, Ph.D., who has 
been the minister for the past twelve years, 
presented his resignation, to take effect on 
the first of April next. At a special meeting 
of the society, called to consider the resig- 
nation, on the rgth inst., it was voted with 
practical unanimity to request Mr. Free 
to reconsider his resignation and withdraw 
the same. This Mr. Free is unwilling to do, 
and his long and successful- pastorate here 
will terminate with the society’s fiscal year. 


FRANKLIN, N.H.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Henry C. McDou- 
gall: The parish suppers are an important 


element in the life of this parish, but the, 
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annual supper in January is an event of 
unusual significance in the work of each 
year. This year it was no exception, being 
one of the best ever held. About one hun- 
dred and seventy-five of the people of the 
parish sat down to supper. At the head 
table were four of the guests of the 
evening, who had been invited to make 
addresses: Mr. Frank Cressey of Concord, 
a trustee of the Downing Fund; Mr. 
Clarence E. Carr of Andover, president of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association; 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson of Cambridge, 
Mass.; and Hon. George Hutchinson, mayor 
of the city of Newton, Mass. They were 
listened to with the closest attention and 
with hearty appreciation of their excellent 
addresses. The minister spoke what he 
supposed would be the closing words, but 
Dr. John W. Staples rose and addressed 
Rev. and Mrs. McDougall, saying that the 
parish had something to say. He then re- 
called in kindly words the experiences of 
the ten years of Mr. McDougall’s pastorate, 
expressed in language of rare beauty the 
very spirit of that happy relationship of 
minister and people, and then presented Mr. 
McDougall with a splendid gold watch, 
suitably inscribed, and Mrs. McDougall with 
a beautiful brooch, an amethyst surrounded 
with pearls. This was on Friday evening, 
January 8. ‘The following Sunday there 
were more people at church than there were 
at the supper, making the largest congrega- 
tion of the year. 


KaLAMAzoo, MicuH.—People’s Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy: The church 
did four months of good construction work 
before the holidays. This work included 
preparations on the part of the Women’s 
Alliance for a Christmas Bazaar, which was 
held on the afternoon and evening of Decem- 
ber 10, and from which was realized $230. 
The usual Christmas church services were 
made especially attractive by fine music 
by a new quartette and most effective deco- 
rations. The Sunday-school had a special 
program, the main feature being an address, 
“Christmas in Art’? by the principal of the 
art department of the Normal School. ‘The 
annual “frolic” was given the Sunday- 
school on Christmas Eve, and was enjoyed 


If 


by old and young alike. On the first Sun- 
day in January a Recognition service was 
observed for thirteen new members, all 
mature people. The annual meeting and 
fellowship supper was held on January 13, 
and was attended by two hundred people. 
All church societies reported marked prog- 
ress. The chief feature of the institutional 
work, the “Evening Rest,’ reported 25,400 
meals served to self-supporting women dur- 
ing the year, the largest number served on 
any one day being 119. An interesting 
musical and literary program was interspersed 
with the business. A side incident was the 
reading of a letter from Mr. Udell, president 
of the State Association, asking for $50 for 
the state work, and that amount was raised 
as soon as the letter was read. ‘he treasurer 
reported all bills paid and a little money on 
hand, including about $40 for the American 
Unitarian Association and the Western 
Conference. 
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Pleasantries. 


The teacher had been telling the class 
about the rhinoceros family. ‘‘Now, name 
some things,’ said she, ‘‘that it is very dan- 
gerous to get near to and that have horns.” 
“ Automobiles!”’ replied little Jennie Jones, 
promptly.—New York World. 


The visitors in the historic museum gazed 
curiously at. a small feather pillow which 
nestled ina glass case. ‘‘I don’t see anything 
unusual about that pillow,’ remarked one 
of the visitors, turning to the guide. “It’s 
a very valuable pillow,’ replied the guide. 
“That is Washington’s original headquarters.” 


The poetical young man with soulful eyes 
was walking with his matter-of-fact brother 
by the brookside. ‘‘How the stream tosses 
ed 


he exclaimed. “Yes,” 


in its slumber 

answered his brother, ‘‘and you would, too, 
if your bed was full of stones.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


A little boy of Washington (not Boston)), 
five years old, was begging his mother to let 
him blow soap bubbles. ‘‘No, Hamilton,”’ 
his mother said, “I can’t let you blow 
bubbles: you would get the dirty water into 
your mouth, and it would make you sick.” 
“Oh, please, mamma!” cried this true rep- 
resentative of the modern era, “if you'll 
only let me, I will boil the water and sterilize 
the soap!” 


Dinah came in to ask her mistress to write 
a letter. Name and address being furnished, 
Mrs. Ross waited for dictation, which was 
not forthcoming, says the New York T2mes. 
Dinah, being urged, insisted that she didn’t 
care what went in the letter—she “‘jess 
wanted a letter writ to him.” ‘But,’ said 
Mrs, Ross, “you must tell me something 
to say.” “Well,” answered Dinah, after 
a long pause, “I allus did think ‘neverthe- 
less’ was a mighty putty word.” 


Our old chief justice, Judge Shaw, one of 
the greatest lawyers of his time, was a plain, 
practical man, and looked in his old age, as 
he sat on the bench, somewhat like a Chinese 
idol, and he used to frequently cut off Mr. 
Choate’s eloquence by calling him back to the 
plain facts. At a bar dinner Choate was 
called upon to toast the chief justice, and 
what he said was this: ‘‘We regard our chief 
justice as the heathen regards his idol. We 
know that he is ugly, but we feel that he is 
great.’”—Our Dumb Animals. 


While in Washington last winter a promi- 
ment citizen of Honolulu purchased a trunk, 
The dealer was requested to have painted on 
one end the purchaser’s initials and address, 
and a card with this information was fur- 
nished as follows: ‘“X. Y. Z. 
The surprise of the insular American may 
be imagined, upon the delivery of the trunk, 
to find that his initials had been ignored by 
the letterer and the following cognomen in- 
scribed in bold characters, ‘‘Hon. O, LULU.” 
The joke was too good to spoil, and the 
trunk still bears its original name, 


A Bitter Jest.—By the will of one of the 
trustees of the Cambray Baptist Chapel, 
Cheltenham, the testator directed that £100 
was to be paid to each of the deacons of the 
church who attended his funeral, the legacies, 
however, not to be for their personal benefit, 
but for the advantage of the funds of the 
church, The funeral took place on Saturday 
last, and, the intention of the deceased not 
having been disclosed, not one of the nine 
deacons paid the last mark of respect to his 
remains which the testator evidently ex- 
pected they would pay. The church is now 
mourning something more than the loss of 
one of its trustees, 


“Honolulu,”’ | 
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